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2 OLD KLIMBER HALL 

The conversation in the drawing-room happened 
in the following manner — that is if that can be 
called a conversation where the talking is all upon 
one side. 

Bertha had been standing by one of the win- 
dows looking out upon the lawn beneath, when 
Mrs Rowley, who followed her like a spaniel about 
the place, came up behind her and remarked 
what a fine day it was. 

* Yes,' rejoined Bertha, almost as fine as yester- 
day. Do you know that Herbert and I caught 
the most fish, and Mr Maitland, who was in the 
boat with us, scarcely caught any/ 

* So young Maitland was with you, was he ? I 
do declare your uncle grows quite silly over that 
lad.' 

* You know him, then, do you, Mrs Rowley ? ' 

* Know him. I should think so. Know all 
about him. Know what he is and what he was.* 

* Indeed,' was all Bertha said, for she did not 
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like to appear too anxious, although, at the same 
time, she was longing for Mrs Rowley to tell her 
all she knew. Henry Maitland was a mystery to 
Miss Norman. By his own showing, he ran about 
the streets as a lad almost barefooted, and by Mr 
Norman's showing, he was now a monied man. 

' Yes, I know all about him ; and if you like to 
listen. Miss Norman, I'll tell you. But don't let 
your uncle know that I've told you, because he's 
very queer about anything being told that he 
wants kept a secret. Sit down. Miss Norman, 
and you shall know who Henry Maitland is.' 

Thereupon Bertha took a seat upon the draw- 
ing-room sofa, Mrs Rowley upon a chair close by, 
and the following dialogue ensued : 

' When I was young I had for a playmate a girl 
called Sarah Green — Sally Green, the girls and 
boys used to call her. Sally and I were great 
friends. Wherever Sally went, I went ; whatever 
Sally did, I did ; and if Sally said a thing was 
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right, I knew it was right, and there was an end 
of it. 

* Aye, but that Sally Green was a real clever girl^ 
and she was a pretty girl too. All the boys in the 
parish were after her. I can say so now, for all 
those kind of things have gone out of my head 
long since ; but in those days I think if Sally and 
I had not been such friends, I would have hated 
her for being so pretty, and winning all the boys 
to her. 

*But you see I was her great friend, and she 
confided everything to me, told me all that the 
boys said to her, and what she said back to them, 
so I seemed to be a sort of partner with her in 
her carrjdngs on, and as all the other girls were 
jealous of me, it flattered my vanity and so I 
kept Sally Green's friend till the end, and that 
is how I can tell you who and what Harry 
Maitland is. 

*Well I won't go and tell you all about this 
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Sally Green's love affairs, because I have forgotten 
one half of them, and the others would be of no 
interest to a lady like you, for they were all 
amongst a lot of boys, who have since grown up 
and many of them dead, and all of them only 
farm servants or miners or such like — except of 
course one or two like Mr John or your father/ 

' My father then,' said Bertha, * was really only 
a poor boy to begin with ? ' 

*Yes, Miss Norman; your father was only a 
poor boy at one time. He was no better off 
than myself, when we were all boys and girls 
together. But then you know he was no end 
of a clever boy. Everybody used to say in the 
village, that Balph Norman was bom to be a 
great man. He knew almost everything, he 
could do almost everything. 

*And such a temper as he had. Oh! my, well 
I never knew a boy with such a temper in all 
my life. He could frighten us all away by the 
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very look of his eyes. Not that he was a nasty 
fellow to get on with, but he'd blaze up, as it 
might be at nothing, all of an instant, and in a 
minute or two, he'd be laughing and talking 

again. 

*I remember at one time there was something 
he wanted to find out, and he was at it all day 
and all the night, and all the next day, and then 
he found it out. 

* But we never knew much of your father, we 
didn't. He went away from Sandwith as soon 
as he grew up a bit, and I did hear he went 
about in the great world a deal. But nobody 
knew much about him, until one fine day when 
we were all grown up men and women, Ralph 
Norman came back, quite a big man, and what'a 
more, bought the Sandwith estate, and began 
digging for coal, and made the place quite busy, 
and put money into everybody's pocket. 

*He hadn't been married long when he first 
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came, and you and Herbert were born here. But 
I don't know how it was, perhaps Mrs Norman 
didn't like the place, perhaps it didn't agree with 
her, but in a few years time they went to live 
at Klimber, and there your father died/ 

' My uncle, did he go out into the great world ? ' 
' Your uncle ? — ^not he. He was always more or 
less about the parish ; sometimes he'd be off 
mining, and sometimes he'd be off farming, so 
he was a bit of a clever boy in his own way; 
but he was just quite altogether different to 
your father. He was always laughing, and 
always in love with Sally Green. Aye, he was 
so. If you wanted Jack Norman to do anything, 
go and ask Sally to ask him to do it, that's all. 
Yes, he would do anything for Sally, and Sally 
liked him too, and many and many is the talk 
she and I have had about Jack Norman. 

*And I don't wonder at her liking him too, 
for he was a fine strapping lad, with just such 
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a merry sort of eye as lasses like. Aye, you 

may look, and smile, Miss Norman. Maybe I 

liked Jack Norman, as well as Sally. Maybe 

I did, but boys and girls goes their own ways, 

and I suppose because we all lived in the old 

cottage together when we were young. Jack 

Norman never thought of me for a sweetheart. 

Then Bill Rowley kept company with me, and 

young Balph went away, and I went and did 

what a lot of other girls have done, I went and 
got married, and well, well, Miss Norman, I've 

had my ups and downs in this world. 

' But I was speaking of Jack Norman, as we 
used to call him, and how he used to be always 
hanging about after Sally Green, and I was going 
to tell you that Sally and he would have made 
a match of it, if another young fellow hadn't 
turned up on a job from another parish. 

' Well, to hear that chap talk, you'd have thought 
he was the most clever fellow you ever met with 
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— but it was all talk. However, he talked SaJly 
Green over, and he talked Sally Green's parents 
over. They were married in Sandwith. They 
had a grand wedding, and left the parish in a 
coach, as if they were some of the biggest people 
in the land. 

' We all talked about them for some time, and 
then they were forgotten; and we went about 
our work in the usual way — all but Jack Norman. 
He was never the same hearty young chap again. 
And when he grew up, and his brother came down 
here and opened the new mines and gave him a 
partnership, and when he went to Klimber gave 
him Sandwith House, he never troubled himself 
about any more girls, and never seemed to care 
for fun of any kind.' 

' But he's very jolly now, Mrs Eowley.' 

' Aye, Miss Norman, he is ; but it's only since 
he's had young Maitland with him.' 

' And who is young Maitland ? ' 
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* Just like me, just like me. Here I've been 
talking away about old times and never told you 
who Harry Maitland is — just what I set out with to 
tell you. Well, Maitland was the name of the 
young fellow that married Sally Green, and of 
course she became Mrs Maitland, and Harry is 
her son. 

* Maitland led Sally a wretched life. He was 
always in debt; and he, his wife, and their little 
boy were always either in the workhouse or just 
out of it. Then he took to bad ways, and became 
all sorts of bad things. What he did, of course, 
I don't know, for Mr John never told me. But 
at one time, when he was a bit lonely in this great 
house, afore he got used to it, he'd have me up 
for a chat of an evening; and then he'd shake 
his head and call Maitland a scamp ; and sometimes 
he'd go off into a long fit of thinking, and then 
all of a sudden his hand would come down on 
the table that fierce that it made me jump and 
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scream, and Mr John would say between his teeth, 
" The villain." But, of course, I don't know who 
he was speaking of.' 

Bertha here took advantage of a pause in Mrs 
Rowley's wandering narrative to ask a further 
question, namely, ' How did uncle John get to know 
Harry Maitland ? ' 

* Of course, of course, Miss Norman, there I am 
again. I haven't told you anything about the 
letter. Well, now, let me see. A letter came 
here, one morning some years ago, addressed to 
John Norman, Sandwith, and when Mr John 
opened it he found it was from Sally Maitland, to 
say she was dying, and if he'd money enough and 
could spare the time, she would like to see him 
before she died. I think it was some place far 
away she wrote from, but I forget the name. 

*You may be sure Mr John was soon on his 
way ; and in a day or two afterwards he was back 
again, bringing with him little Harry Maitland, 
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looking that ill and white that you'd have thought 
he never would have lived. 

' I remember Mr John so well coming in with 
the boy, for he said to me, he said, 

' " Jane, your old friend Sally Maitland's dead. 
Her husband led her a wretched life; and after 
abusing her in every possible way, he burst a 
blood-vessel after a drinking bout and died; and 
Sally has been living or half -starving for the last 
two or three years, and didn't know that you and 
I were so comfortable and so well able to keep 
her." 

* Do you know. Miss Norman, Mr John spoke 
so tenderly and so kindly, and I was so put about 
at hearing of poor Sally's death, that I sat down 
in the hall and began to cry. Yes, I did, and Mr 
John he put his hand on my head, and he said, 
" Cheer up, Jane, cheer up. If we haven't got 
Sally, we've got her son, and perhaps Sally is 
happier now than she would have been with us." 
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* Well, young Harry Maitland stayed here until 
he got strong and well, and then Mr John put 
him to live at one of the cobtages, and had him 
sent to school, and when his schooling was finished 
he put him to work in the mines as a miner/ 

* In the mines ! ' exclaimed Bertha. 

* Yes ; for Mr John said he would not have him 
brought up in idleness, but would make him a 
good man of business. He wasn't down long in 
the mines, only long enough to understand the 
ways and work of the men, and to learn him, 
as Mr John told him, to appreciate his own 
position. 

* He came up from the mines, and was put to 
work among the books. I don't know what that 
means, but I know that he came up here about 
that time, and Mr John had a long talk with him. 
I overheard what they said, and I can tell you a 
little bit about it. Well, I heard Mr John say, 
" Now, Henry, for the sake of your popr dead 
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mother, I have taken care of you from a child. 
I have given you a good education, and like a 
sensible youth you don't forget what you have 
learnt, but to the knowledge you have gained 
you keep adding more. You have worked for 
a while in the mines, and know the perils and 
hardships of a miner's life, for I think it right 
that a man who may have to rule over mines 
and miners, should know something of each. 
You have a position in the office, with a salary 
quite sufficient for your present wants. Upon 
yourself now depends whether you rise or fall 
in the world. If you continue steady and per- 
severe, you will undoubtedly rise, for as regards 
money, I shall be very liberal with you, if you 
deserve my confidence and esteem." 

'That is all I know. Miss Norman, of Harry 
Maitland. Have you anything else you would 
like to ask me ? ' 
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* Nothing, thank you, Mrs Rowley. I am much 
obliged to you for telling me what you have/ 

'You are very welcome to anything I can do 
or tell you, if it s only for the sake of your good 
mother, for she is such a lady. Aye, I remember 
her when she first came down here. We all 
thought her so proud, and she had a way of 
walking about that was just grand. Why, the 
clergyman's daughters, as we all knew to be real 
ladies, looked nothing to her. 

* There's a lot of the old folk still as think of 
her with dislike, but she was always very good 
to me, and when she knew that Mr John and I 
had been boy and girl together, and that Mr 
John had promised to keep me while I lived, 
because I was the bosom friend of poor Sally 
Maitland, Mrs Norman quite took to me, for 
she said with such a smile, you know that sweet 
heavenly smile of hers, "It is so very interest- 
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ing to meet with high romantic feelings in real 
life." 

'Yes, she quite took to me, and when it was 
decided they should go and live at Klimber, and 
Mr John at Sandwith, with me as housekeeper, 
she taught me, as she said, "The duties of my 
responsible position," and dropped the Jane, and 
called me Mrs Rowley. 

'But what's the use of it all,' continued Mrs 
Rowley, as she reflected with bitterness upon the 
conduct of her obstinate master, 'when Mr John 
won't do it ? Bless your heart it's astonishing how 
these girls finds out how things are going in a 
house. Look at that Elizabeth this morning ! It's 
not that I want to be grand, Miss Norman ; but if 
we live in a big house like this, we ought to keep 
up appearances. But these girls soon find out 
that the master doesn't care at all how things 
goes, and it's astonishing how quick they begin 
to give their impudence. 
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'Well, well, when you're a housekeeper, Miss 
Norman, you've a lot to contend with. But I 
must go and see about your lunch.' 

Mrs Rowley bustled from the drawing-room, 
leaving Bertha to ponder over all she had heard. 
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CHAPTEE XVII 

Splendid was the afternoon in glorious unclouded 
sunshine, as Bertha timidly stepped forth from 
Sandwith House to keep her appointment with 
Henry Maitland. So splendid, glorious, and un- 
clouded were afternoon and sun, that the shade of 
the trees, as Bertha approached the mere, proved 

as useful to her in cooling the air, as the trees 
themselves were ornamental to the landscape. 

Through the vista of foliage she could see Mr 
Maitland standing by the edge of the lake. With 
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folded arms and head sunk upon his chest, he was 
apparently deep in thought. 

Her first inclination upon seeing him was to 
stop, walk slowly backwards, or linger about until 
he recovered from his fit of abstraction, caught a 
sight of her and joined her. 

But again she thought, ' Why should I ? My 
uncle knows of this meeting and approves of 
it/ With a light quick step, and a frank pleasant 
smile, she advanced towards the lake. 

Her footstep was so light, the turf she trod 
so soft, that Harry Maitland's musings were not 
disturbeS until he felt the touch of a gloved hand 
upon his arm, and heard a well-known, much 
beloved voice, saying, * Mr Maitland is in a reverie.' 

Mr Maitland was in a reverie, but the touch 
of the maiden's hand and the sound of, to him, 
the sweetest of voices banished in an instant his 
day dream. 

* Yes,' he said, turning. * I was indeed in a 
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reverie. I suppose it was the mysterious influence 
of the lake that was upon me. — You remember 
perhaps our conversation in the boat yesterday.* 

'Yes, perfectly. Were you listening then to 
the voice of the lake ? ' 

* If I were, thank goodness the spell is broken, 
and I am listening now only to — to a human voice.' 
Bertha smiled and answered, 'But not for 
long must you listen. Remember your promise 
yesterday evening.* 

' I have not forgotten it. To prove that I have 
not, the nearest way to the hollow tree lies through 
this wood. It stands near the head of the lake. 
But this may not be the tree of your delicious 
love legend.' 
'It may not.' 

' And yet if we believe in the legend, which is 
the main thing, we may very well believe in the 
curiosity of the forest, which is only a secondary 
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matter, but we will walk there and judge for 
ourselves/ 

*And then for the fulfilment of your promise.' 

'Certainly, Miss Norman/ 

The two young people made their way through 
the wood towards the neighbourhood of the 
hollow tree. 

The promise on the part of young Maitland, 
came to be given in the following manner; 

After the fishing party had landed on the 
Hermit rock, as previously told, and the young 
people had turned out the viands contained in 
the hamper ; after they had eaten of the eatables, 
and drank of the drinkables; after they had 
counted their fish and told tales of their fishing 
excursions ; after they felt generally lazy all round, 
it occurred to young Maitland, as a pretext for 
remaining a little longer, to ask the meaning of 
the word 'Hermit,' as applied to the rock on 
which they were picnicing. 
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Mr Norman, being in great good humour that 

afternoon, volunteered the information himself. 
Now, John Norman, although possessed of sterling^ 

good sense, was not gifted with imaginative 
qualities sufficient to tinge with romance what 
was really a pathetic tale. This was his version 
of the affair: A long while ago a poor crazed 
man — what he was crazed about, uncle John 
did not particularly know, but he believed about 
the wickedness of the world — ^took up his dwell- 
ing upon the rock, and, as a natural consequence, 
through neglect and exposure to the weather, ulti- 
matelv died. 

'I never heard what he died of,* was Mr Nor- 
man's conclusion of the legend, ' but I should say,. 
most certainly, bronchitis.* 

This might be a true and faithful account of the 
life of the man who gave the name of 'Hermit' 
to the rock ; but Bertha felt it was by no means 
such an account as you would expect to hear 
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amidst associations so poetical as those around 
them. 

She said, 'Why, uncle, you tell the tale like a 
doctor at a post morterri examination. I don't 
know what Mr Maitland will think of us. I 
hope you will never attempt to tell the legend 
of the hollow tree, if that is the way you deal 
with romance.' 

'Put it beyond his power. Miss Norman, by 
telling it yourself,' said Maitland. 

Bertha was caught, and had to parade her 
knowledge of legendary lore before the party 
on the Hermit rock. It was a pretty legend, 
and prettily told by Bertha in the closing day, 
it had a great effect upon young Maitland. It 
was in substance the story of a youth and maiden, 
who, in times gone by, had loved each other, but 
the differing stations of the two in the world separ- 
ated them for ever. For the maiden was a maiden 
of high degree, and the youth was a youth of 
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low degree. The fate of both was an early death, 
and the old tree, with the hollow in its trunk, was 
revered by all true lovers as the meeting place of 
the hapless ones. 

Coming home in the shades of the evening, 
Herbert offered to take the sculls and row them 
across. Harry Maitland was nothing loth to accept 
this offer as it would give him the chance of sitting 
by Bertha and talking to her. John Norman took 
his place by the rudder, and the two — shall they 
be called lovers ? — occupied one of the cross benches. 

It was very pleasant; and Bertha was filled 
with the romance of the situation. The swash of 
the water against the sides of the boat sounded 
musical in that twilight time. A tender light, 
like faint remembrances of far-off sunset glories, 
seemed yet to linger in the upper air. 

Harry Maitland was the first to speak, but his 

4 

words were so low that neither Herbert nor Mr 
Norman, had they been ever so inclined to play 
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the part of eavesdropper, could have overheard 
them. 

' The tale of love you told to-night, Miss Norman, 
was a very sad one. I wonder will it ever be in 
this world that a man shall be judged by the 
parents of the maiden he loves for himself alone. 
The world seems to me to be, as far as I know it, 
a huge contradiction. We are constantly speaking 
of truth, honour, justice, and love — yet all these 
noble qualities are constantly sacrificed to the 
greed of gain and the pride of birth. Don't you 
think so ? ' 

' I would not like to say ; I know so little of the 
world. But I do think it must be a very great 
hardship when a lady prefers one gentleman to 
another that she should be compelled to engage 
herself to the one she does not like.' 

' And you ? Were you to prefer one gentleman 
before another,- would any power on earth compel 
you to be engaged to the one you did not like?' 
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Bertha did not answer immediately, and in 
the prevailing gloom flung by the shadows of 
the huge trees upon the water, her companion 
could not see with what a deep red her cheeks 
were dyed. 

Then she said emphatically, *No, Mr Maitland, 
no power on earth would ever compel me to engage 
myself to a man I did not love. Were such a case 
to happen ' 

It was astonishing how earnestly she spoke, con- 
sidering that it was entirely a conjecture on her part. 

*Were I to love one man above all others on 
earth, no mother of mine would ever induce me 
to lay that love aside. It should be to me 
the beacon light of life to which I should ever 
look storm-tossed as I might be upon the cruel 
waves of duty. You must understand me. Love 
would be to me all-sufiicient. For as no power 
on earth would ever compel me to marry a man 
I did not love, so no power on earth would make 
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me marry a man I did love, without my dear 

mother s full consent but — I, I, oh ! forget 

what I have said, forget that I have spoken so 
foolishly, so openly. I know not what made me 
talk as I have done — and to you ! What will you 
think of me ? ' 

They were nearing the landing place. It had 
grown very dusky. Henry Maitland ventured 
to take hold of Bertha's hand. It was not 
withdrawn. 

•Will you meet me,' he said, 'by this landing 
place, to-morrow afternoon. I know of a hollow 
tree, such as you described this evening, in the 
wood close by. If you will meet me, I will tell 
you there a tale of real life.' 

'I will; not promise,' whispered Bertha. I 
may. I will see.' 

They had reached the landing place. Herbert 
throwing the sculls into the boat, jumped ashore, 
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and assisted his sister to land. Mr Maitland 
following helped Mr Norman out. 

* Well, Maitland/ said that gentleman, when he 
stood upon terra firrrwby 'I hope you have enjoyed 
your fishing excursion?' 

'Never enjoyed anything so much in all my 
life, Mr Norman. I am deeply grateful to you 
for asking me to join your party.' 

*Ah! that's right, my lad, that's right. So 
you don't regret trespassing on my land, aye!' 
and uncle John's hearty laugh seemed to wing 
its way upwards to the twinkling stars that 
were just coming out for the night. ' Now Mr 
Maitland I'll say Good-night to you. Bertha, 
Herbert, say Good-night to your new acquaintance, 
and let's be off, or else we'll all be like the hermit 
on the rock, laid up with bronchitis. Come 
along children, come along.' 

Off strode Mr Norman, taking with him his 
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niece and nephew, and, Harry Maitland as he 
stood by the side of the now doubly lonely lake, 
could hear the laughter of the hale old man 
ringing in the distance. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Through the wood, speaking upon idle subjects, 
Maitland and Bertha picked their way. They 
had not far to go, but their path was obstructed 
by undergrowth. In due time, however, they 
reached and stood before the hollow tree. It 
was weird and fantastic enough to look at, and 
so thought Bertha when she said, 

' This must be the tree of my legend. There 
cannot be two such trees in Sandwith wood. 
At least I should say not.' 

Somehow her voice, as she thus spoke, sounded 
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unnatural to her. Everything seemed so peculiar 
and so very still. For one thing, Miss Norman 
forgot that she was in the centre of a wood, a 
place that she was not accustomed to. But that 
was not the only thing. 

' Depend upon it, Miss Norman, this is the tree. 
It is evidently very old, and very convenient 
for lovers meeting, owing to its seclusion.' 

'Yes,' said Bertha very quietly, for the genius 
of the pla/Ce was fast laying its spell upon her, 
and she hardly knew whether she would most 
like to cry, or to laugh, or to run away. 

' You reminded me by the lake side. Miss 
Norman, of my promise of last evening. My 
promise then was to tell you a story of real life, 
in exchange for your pitiful tale of legendary 
lore. Shall I begin now ? ' 

As Henry Maitland spoke, he and Bertha were 
walking carelessly to and fro, in the little space 
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of ground that was cleared before the entrance 
into the tree. 

' Yes, please do/ was all that Bertha could say 
in a steady voice, for the curious old specimen 
of decayed forest growth before her, the memory 
of the old legend connected therewith, and the 
almost preternatural quietness of the whole place, 
wrought an effect upon the spirits of Miss Norman, 
and tinged her mind with a gentle melancholy. 

She could not account for it. She who was so 
bright and cheerful all the morning, who met 
Mr Maitland by the lake side with a smiling face, 
a firm light step and walked through the wood 
with him, chatting about anything that came upper- 
most, now, with a suddenness that was remarkable, 
felt the reverse of cheerful, and more inclined to 
weep, but at what she could not say. 

Was it that her inner self was already giving 
her an intimation of what was coming, or was it 
really that there was something occult about the 
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place that had wrought this visible change in the 
maiden ? Who can tell ? 

Harry Maitland, too, seemed very much in 
earnest, and more inclined than ever to take a 
serious view of matters, spiritually and worldly. 
As they paced to and fro, up-and-down, continu- 
ously, before the jagged entrance to the room of 
living wood, Bertha listened to some revelations 
of real life as narrated by her companion. 

' I look back with a feeling of horror to the 
early part of my life. With the exception of the 
worn anxious face of my mother, I can remember 
around me nothing but evil. My father I feared 
even more than he hated me. His curse was ever 
followed by a blow and his blotched, fearful- 
looking face, his uneven, staggering walk make me 
start even now as the past rises up before me in 
lonely moments. 

' My poor mother — everyday, as I grow older, I 
pity her more and more — but I must not dwell 
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upon the wretchedness of those times. I will only 
tell you that I look back to a childhood of rags, 
of fear, of hunger — hunger often verging upon 
actual starvation — and then pass on to the first 
bright gleam of sunshine that shone for me in the 
arrival at our wretched home of your good uncle, 
John Norman. 

* Ah ! I can remember to this day the feeling of 
joy that seemed to lift me up, child though I was, 
to those ever kindly eyes. His coming was the 
forerunner of my mothers death; but it pleases 
me to imagine that a brighter light than any sun- 
shine arose for my mother's sore tried spirit when 
she silently breathed her last upon the straw bed 
upon the floor of our one room. 

' Your uncle, Miss Norman, took me away with 
him from those ever accursed streets, took me 
away with him to his great house, to this sweet 
country life. He has told me that as we came 
along, and when I first caught sight of a green 
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field, thai I clapped my little hands, shouting aloud 
with pleasure. 

' What was strong in the child, has gained with 
the strength of the man. As I grew up, the 
green grass, the silent lake, the whispering trees, 
were all objects of wonder, and at first of awe. As 
I became more familiar with surrounding nature, 
this feeling disappeared, and I came to love them. 
Love them with a love that was more constant 
more durable than a man's love for his fellow-man. 

Every leaf was a sacred thing from its first 
unfolding in the sweet spring time, through all 
its drowsy life of summer, to the autumnal 
splendour of its decay and fall. Every little 
stream had a voice, and spoke to me in my 
rambles, better than any human friend had ever 
spoken. The expanse of the lake was a vast 
storehouse of thoughts and knowledge — thoughts 
that took me through the limitless space above 
knowledge that revealed with ample page manj 
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and many a marvel of insect life, as I lay listlessly 
in the swaying boat near the overhanging trees, 
listening to the hum of the myriad living forms 
that moved or winged their way around me. 

'Thus I lived, happy, contented, but alone. 
Alone I truly was, for no one looked upon nature 
as I did. Trees to others, were so much uncut 
fuel, the lake, so much drinkable water. I have 
said I was happy, I was contented, but I was 
alone. I had no one breathing the living air as 
I did, with a human heart beating in a human 
breast as mine was, to whom I could turn and say. 
What is there more pure, more beautiful, more 
typical of the eternity for which we are waiting, 
than this love which we have in common for the 
good and the true in nature ? 

* I had no one, and it was only sometimes that a 
passing whim made me sigh for such a companion, 
for, as I have said, I was contented. But that ques- 
tion which I would have put to my friend, had I 
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possessed one, has been answered for me without 
the aid of mortal lips. My soul knows now that 
there is something more pure, more beautiful, more 
holy, than that high celestial feeling for forms of 
natural beauty — the love that a man can feel for 
Gk)d's fairest creation — woman.' 

It was now that Bertha began to know why it 
was that little patch of ground, surrounded by 
gnarled trunks of sombre trees, had affected her 
so when she first saw it. It was, in fact, that she 
felt alone there. Everything was strange to her, 
and she had never been alone before. 

No, never! Not even in the solitude of her 
chamber was she really alone, for her fighting 
knights, dames and damsels of the tapestry were 
there to talk to her, to cheer, to console her. Nor 
was she alone in her favourite nook at the stepping- 
stones, for every stone, every bush, even the stream 
itself, were old familiar friends, and the school 
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children came tliere, too, bringing the bright com- 
panionship of human faces to her. 

But here by the tree, with all the unfamiliar 
surroundings of a dark and gloomy wood, the 
maiden felt oppressed from a want of social 
fellowship. He who was walking by her side 
was neither uncle nor brother. She could not 
take him by the arm and say, * Let us leave 
this place. It is so dull,* and so skip off to 
the fields where the sunshine and the flowers 
were. 

But hopes, bright hopes, were gently unfolding 
their glorious blossoms within her mind, as she 
listened. Strange sensations, strange desires were 
taking unwonted form, stirred by his burning 
words. A light was dawning in her eyes, full 
of meaning, and wealth of feeling. Her heart 
was beating quickly. Her limbs almost failed 
in their office of passing up and down to and fro. 

' I had often heard your uncle. Miss Norman, 
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speak of his niece, Bertha, and in such terms as 
only an uncle who was proud of his relative and 
loved her, would speak. 

* One day as he was thus speaking, he said to 
me, "Maitland, you should go and have a look 
at her." 

* ** But how is that to be done ? " I answered, 
" if, as you say, sir, her mother would never receive 
me as a guest at Klimber Hall." 

' " Easy enough," was your uncle s jovial rejoinder. 
" A spry young fellow like you don't need a letter 
of introduction, and a bow and a scrape in the 
drawing-room to get a sight of a pretty girl. Put 
your books away, sir. You've been overworking 
yourself lately ; you look pale ; take a week's holi- 
day. Go down to Klimber and take up your posi- 
tion every afternoon at the stepping-stones. When 
you see a nicely dressed young lady come and seat 
herself on the mill side of the stream, and you 
from your ambush on the other side behind the 
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bushes, say to yourself, ' By gosh ! that's the nicest 
girl everyway this world can show up * — you may 
take it for granted that's my niece.'* 

* You know how emphatic your uncle sometimes 
is, and you can imagine with what a hearty thump 
his fist would come down upon the table as he 
spoke these words. 

' 1 followed your uncle's advice. I took up my 
station on the opposite side of the stream. The 
first afternoon you came I saw you seat yourself, 
with a book, and read. Then I heard in the dis- 
tance the laughter and the cries of children. Soon 
a group of merry roysterers came down to play at 
the stones. I saw you close your book. I saw 
yoa stoop and kiss first one and then another of 
the little ones, and my heart beat wildly with envy. 

' The next afternoon came, but it brought you 
not to the stream. Although the day was as fine 
as the preceding one — although the stream flowed 
as merrily along — although the birds twittered as 
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blithely in the trees — the sweetness, the beauty of 
it all had departed. / felt, I knew, I was alone, 
I had no longer the same sympathy with nature. 

' Never more for me would lake, or running 
stream, or tree, or shrub, be the solace of my life. 
My heart was moved with a passion to which 
everything succumbed. To be near you, to watch 
you all day long, to listen if I might hear your 
slightest word, to explain and try to realise your 
every wish : this now was the ambition of my 
existence. 

* Although I knew such an ambition was very 
madness, had I not held to it, mused upon it, 
nursed it by wild schemes of desperate daring; 
had I not dwelt with it as with a living thing, 
my life would have been a midnight of hopeless 
grief. 

' At length I knew I loved — I knew that love 
of a heart for a heart was the highest, the noblest. 
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the grandest of all the manifold impulses that are 
created within us. 

* Thus I lived from day to day, from afternoon 
to afternoon. Then you came again, and, with 
dainty step, essayed tlie ford across the stream. 
A stone had been displaced. You could not cross. 
I guessed your dilemma. That missing stone, 
blessed in my eyes for being missing, was the 
means of my not only speaking to you, but of 
touching your hand. You were pleasant, very- 
pleasant; and I — I was nervous, very nervous. 

'Again I had a week at Klimber, for again my 
good, kind friend declared that my application to 
business was injuring my health. But through all 
that week you came not to the stepping-stones, and 
my pleasure was confined to one passing glimpse 
of your face as you drove along in your carriage. 

* Yet again your uncle sent me down to Klimber. 
That time I had a talk with you in your favourite 
nook. I had summoned courage to sit there in the 
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hope that some day you might be tempted, by the 
fineness of the weather, to come there. 

'Again we met. By the dear old lake. We 
were in each other s company all the day and part 
of the evening. It was there. Miss Norman, that I 
had a hope, a little hope, that my attentions were 
not altogether displeasing to you. Then, when in 
returning in the boat you gave me so much of your 

confidence, I — I but, perhaps, I was wrong in 

entertaining for a moment such a preposterous 
idea. I was wrong, perhaps, in thinking that 
because you were kind and tried your best to 
make the hours speed deliciously away, that 
you viewed me as anything more than an or- 
dinary acquaintance. If it is so, I hope you 
will pardon my excessive egoism, and ascribe 
it to my want of knowledge of social life.' 

What was Bertha to do ? The words whereby 
he had described the growth of love within his 
own breast, had interpreted for her, her own. 
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The meaning of certain sensations which had 
influenced, with gradually increasing intensity, 
her daily life since her first interview with 
Harry Maitland, the secret of sighs, of dream- 
ings in solitude, of absent - mindedness in the 
company of others, was at last disclosed. His 
words were as a glass, wherein she saw reflected, 
perfect in every line and colour, her own love 
for him, even as the calm surface of the winding 
lake, wherein she could see, whilst gazing into its 
depths, the very height and eternal majesty of the 

heavens themselves. 

What was Bertha to do ? 

This is what she did do. 

Placing one gloved hand lightly upon his arm, 
with all the tremor gone from body and limb, fear 
and doubt having fled for ever, full of the assur- 
ance not only of his love for her, but of her own 
answering to his. Bertha said, 

*From your own words I am able to answer 
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you. I, too, have felt as you have ; I, too, have 
loved — though I knew not that it was love — the 
lake that is so near us though unseen, the trees 
that are around it, my own sweetly i-unning 
stream, and even the well-worn stepping-stones 
across it. 

'I could not have told you as you have told me, 
what it was that drew me to those spots. I only 
knew that if I were away from them for some 
time, I felt a void in my life, the absence of some 
charm and an intense longing to be once more by 
the side of the running stream, or once more in the 
boat on the winding lake. 

*Now I know what it was that possessed me, 
for you have called it love — love of natural 
beauty. But of late that strong desire to be 
ever by the side, as you would say of nature, has 
diminished, and vague fears and vaguer wishes 
have taken the place of that happy contentedness, 
which, as you say, you once felt, even as I. 
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' What could it be ? Nature, I knew, could not 
change. The change must be within myself. 
Had I a man's strong clear intellect I might have 
known to what this tended, but I was only an 
ignorant girl, and could not tell. I no longer 
cared to be alone, and yet I knew not why. You 
were as a stranger to me. You looked stem, and 
cold, and proud. How was I to know, a poor 
simple maiden, though my heart may have guessed 
at your secret, that behind, hidden as is the sun 
sometimes, by dark storm clouds, lay glowing a 
wealth of love, and love for me.' 

' And you ? you. Miss Norman ? ' cried Maitland, 
filled with the strong hope her words inspired. 
' This change within you. What name do you 
give it ? Do you call it love ? Tell me, I implore 
you. Is my love returned?' 

The little gloved hand that was resting on his 
arm was withdrawn, as they stopped in their walk 
beneath the almost leafless branches of the old 
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hollow tree. There she stood as pretty a picture 
as ever a man need wish to see. Young and 
girlish in figure, with her face glowing with the 
excitement of the moment. Before her stood 
Harry Maitland, with parted lips, and eager 
questioning gaze. 

One little hand she placed upon one broad 
shoulder, another little hand upon the other 
shoulder. With a frankness that was perfectly 
enchanting, she said, 

* You ask me if I call this change within me 
love ? I do, or if not love ' 

His arm was round her waist, his lips were 
very near to her cheeks, as he whispered, 

'What?' 

Was ever lover favoured with a more delicious 
answer ? 

'I think it must be idolatry.' 

Another love leo^end for the hollow tree to 
gloat over. Another love legend on precisely 
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similar terms, as regards the worldly bearings 
of the case, as the old one of mythical times. 
For according to the reasoning of Mrs Norman, 
of Klimber, Bertha was a maiden of high degree, 
and Harry Maitland, what was he ? Were not 
his father and mother of the lowest degree. Was 
not even John Norman, that leveler of caste, 
ashamed to speak of Mr Maitland, senior ? 

Well for Bertha, and well for Harry Maitland, 
that Mrs Norman was at Klimber, and not in the 
hollow of that old old tree, listening to every 
word, and seeing everything that was done. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Ada Warrener was left blessing her child for 
having saved her life. The last two days had 
been days of great excitement for her, and con- 
sequently towards the close of the second day 
she felt very nervous and hopeless. This news 
of Mrs Norman's, that her Herbert was about to 
be married to another, was the last straw under 
which she broke down entirely. 

Until now the question whether she were 
married to Herbert or not had never entered her 
head. The whole of her life, since she first 
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mot with younjr Norman at the Rickfoi*ton ball, 
had been one splendid dreamland of joy and 
happiness — with the exception, of course, of sun- 
<lry little troubles incident to housekeeping. A 
time of delirium from which she was only too 
rudely awaking. 

How pleasant were the hours spent in that 
ever memorable ball-room, how pleasant were 
the days and weeks passed beneath the lights 
and shadows of the dear old beeches. How 
unhesitatingly she had answered Herbert on that 
morning when he rode over from Klimber with 
a porposal that she should leave her home and 
go away with him ; how unhesitatingly she had 
answered when he asked her if she could trust 
him — 'Whatever you ask me to do, that will I 
do with all my heart and soul.' 

Had he not told her beneath the beeches that 
he loved her! Had she not replied that she 
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loved him ! What need therefore of further 
aasurances ? What need of further questionings / 

And those weeks spent in driving through 
glorious country ! Night after night in different 
bustling hotels, day after day in ever varying 
scenery. A simple, innocent maiden in those 
days, what recked she of marriage ceremonies 
and binding laws. When Herbert told her he 
loved her she believed him, and strong in that 
faith, which is strongest when it has never been 
abused, she had followed him as a little child the 
guiding hand of loving parental care. 

Therefore of that happy time she remembei'ed 
nothing but a succession of happy days, spent 
amidst mountain lands, deep valleys, brooding 
lakes, and hanging woods. And when that time 
was ended and they were settled in Oakleigh, 
when Herbert one evening sitting by her side 
counselled her to tell nothing to inquisitive 
neighbours or enquiring busybodies, how readily 
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she could look up with a smiling face and promise^ 
adding, * I should have to come and ask you before 
I could tell anything, for a certainty. I know 
all I want to know, and that is, my darling, that 
you love me.' 

Many months had passed since then, months 
that had taught her many things, for not even in 
a small villa residence, with only two servants, can 
the days pass without teaching something of the 
infirmities of human nature. Then came a time 
of busy preparation, of anxious waiting for the 
arrival of a little stranger. Arrived, Ada soon 
became acquainted with cares and troubles, but 
none of which would she forego to be without 
her darling babe. 

Again, little incidents about her neighbours had 
been told her by her servants, her nurse, her good^ 
kind doctor. Thus, in one way or another, she had 
gathered together quite a little stock of worldly 
wisdom, especially regarding the frailties of the 
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good folks of Cromer and the district round. This 
wisdom, added to her matronly cares and troubles, 
had made quite a little woman of her, even to 
misleading keen-eyed Mrs Norman, who thought 
her cleverer than she really was. 

Therefore, upon the evening of the day that Mrs 
Norman had told her of the projected marriage of 
Herbert with another, her mind was ill at ease. 
Before she went to bed she prayed as earnestly, 
but longer than usual, for divine forgiveness if she 
had done aught amiss, prayed for a blessing for her 
-cherished Herbert, prayed for the little cherub, 
peacefully sleeping in a little cot beside her bed. 

But with the morning was the sunshine and, 
when the windows were thrown open, the fresh 
country air. Ada, bright and cheerful from a long 
night's rest, felt all her fears vanish. Her faith in 
the honour, her faith in the love of Herbert was as 
strong as ever. She laughed as she thought of her 
nervousness of the preceding night. Why should 
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she, listening to the words of her brother, think 
any wrong of him whom she had hitherto found sa 
good, so kind ? Why should she, listening to the 
words of his mother, consider that Herbert was a 
consenting party to any scheme of hers, until she 
had heard so from his own lips ? She laughed and 
played with her child, and was as happy as the 
lark that carolled in the sky. 

But as the morninor advanced there came the 
more definite uneasiness as to what her brother, 
Rupert, might be doing, and the strangeness of hia 
non-appearance after his promise to call again. 
She thought of the little parlour in the Wood End 
cottages, of her student brother; she thought of the 
coal fields where Herbert and his sister were stay- 
ing. Would Rupert be at the cottage or the coal 
fields. 

She thought of Klimber, of the old Hall, and 
wondered if Mrs Norman had written for Herbert 
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to return. What would she not give to hear 
some news. 

She walked out into the little garden bright 
with flowers, and as she walked therein she 
overheard two men talking in the road. From 
their conversation she learnt that they were 
going to Cromer, there to take the next train 
to Klimber. 

A happy thought. Nothing could be more 
sensible than to take the train to Klimber 
herself, instead of wearing the hours away at 
Oakleigh in dreadful suspense. There, on the 
spot, she would probably learn something from 
the gossips on the Green. 

Klimber Green was a noted gossiping place, 
and stood in, or almost in, the centre of the village. 
In the centre again of the Green was a huge stone 
structure — huge of course in comparison with the 
houses clustering round — which would defy any 
antiquary to determine its present use or ornament. 
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But I should not have said use, for it was verj'^ 
useful from the gossips' point of view. You could 
get on the top of it easily, as it was built up of 
several stones, or large slabs, each layer smaller 
than its fellow layer beneath. It had four sides, 
so that each side presented so many flights of 
rough high steps to the top. 

Upon these steps assembled the Klimber gossips. 
Those who were most in authority, and highest 
in respect, occupied the lowest or second steps. 
The less capable gossips stood round on the Green 
if they liked to stand, or, if they preferred sitting, 
took higher grades up in the gallery, so to speak, 
of the stonework. 

Klimber Green also boasted of neat white 
railings running round its entire circumference, 
save where openings were left for the convenience 
of pedestrians. I expect these railings were put 
up to keep the dainty grass of the Green from 
he rapacious teeth of the Klimber lowing herds. 
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This happy thought of Ada s no sooner suggested 
itself to her mind, than she hastened to put it 
into execution. Entering the house she hastily 
made arrangements for a lengthened stay from 
home, arrayed herself in simple mantle, and 
becoming bonnet, and was soon on the way to 
Cromer railway station, there to catch the morning 
express to Klimber. 

It was a happy thought of hers this visit to 
Klimber, in more than one way. The excitement 
of arranging at home for staying away did her 
good, the excitement of dressing for her journey 
did her good. The walk to Cromer, the bustle 
of the Cromer streets, the variety of the shops, 
the glittering wares displayed therein did her 
good. The fashions especially engaged her 
attention, for where is the lady upon this solid 
earth who can look with indifference upon a hat 
and feathers in a milliner's sliop, or a sheeny-shiny 
dress or costume behind a plate glass front ? 
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Then there was the station, not quite a Charing 
Cross, Euston, London Bridge, Paddington, or St 
Pancras, but still quite busy enough for Cromer. 

After securing her ticket from the booking clerk, 
Ada enquired her way to the Klimber express. 
The said train was pointed out to her with all 
due importance by one of the officials. When 
duly seated in the train, Ada thought she must 
have selected some special holiday or other for 
her visit, for the porters were hurrying to and 
fro as if their lives depended on their haste. 
Suddenly they would utter hoarse cries, accom- 
panied by great hangings of carriage doors, which 
vibrated through the nervous system of Ada, in 
anything but a pleasant manner. Observing more 
narrowly, she discovered that although these 
porters rushed about from place to place, they 
really did nothing else, except vary their peri- 
patetic entertainment by bawling out something 
which nobody understood, and as if angry at no 
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reply to their uttered nonsense, pouncing upon 
some luckless carriage door, and shutting it with 
a crash which made every passenger's finger tips 
that was in that carriage tingle out of sympathy. 

Absorbed in this unwonted sight, the shrill 
whistle denoting their departure made her start. 
The express started on its mad career of twenty 
miles an hour, and trees, hedges, houses, fields, 
flew by in rapid succession. Eventually they 
arrived at Klimber station. Here Ada admired 
the pretty way in which the word Klimber had 
been printed in flowers upon the green bank. 

Leaving the station she walked up a road with 
dusty hedges on either side. Very soon houses 
began to show themselves; then these houses 
which were far apart at first crept closer and 
closer, until being jammed as it were together, 
elbow to elbow, they formed a street, and the 
front windows of most of them being much 
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enlarged, and goods placed for view behind, it 
became a street of shops. 

Arrived at the end of this street of shops, 
Ada stood with eyes swimming with tears, for 
before her were the white railings encircling 
the well remembered Green and the old stone 
steps, just as they used to be when she was a 
tiny girl. Just as they used to be, only looking 
smaller. The Green was not near so grand, the 
stone steps not near so high, nor were the white 
railings such mighty barriers as they loomed from 
the memory of childish days. 

Gathered about the stonework in the centre of 
the Green were the Klimber gossips — but only a 
few of the most inveterate, for the day's duties for 
most of them were not yet over. Ada longed to 
go and sit amongst them, and imagine herself a 
child again ; to forget, if it might be, for some few 
moments the cares that seemed to gather greater 
and stronger as she advanced through life ; to 
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listen with open mouth, and round wondering 
eyes, to the exciting scandals of Klimber life. 

But it might not be. Even as she approached 
the garrulous dames were silenced by the presence 
of the neatly dressed lady. All eyes were im- 
mediately turned upon her, so, to avoid any 
further observation, she moved away, and. crossed 
the Green to where the old church stood — ^its 
ample yard full of the silent dead. 

She stood by the little gate beneath the over- 
hanging porch, with one hand upon the latch, 
wondering whether she should enter and look 
for the grave of her mother, — her mother who 
had died years ago in the village — when her 
purpose was stayed by a voice saying at her 
elbow, 

*I beg pardon, mum, but' 

Ada turned full face to the Speaker. 
*Yes I am sure of it now. Your name must 
be Warrener.' 
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Ada saw before her a decent old woman of 
the villager class. 

' And if it should be ? ' asked Ada. 

* I know that it is. No two faces could be more 
alike. You must be one of Mary Warrener's 
children. She was iny friend. Haven't you a 
twin brother ? ' 

'I have.' 

*I knew I wasn't mistaken. I was standing 
by the stone steps talking to one of my neighbours 
when I saw you coming up. I knew you directly. 
Yes, miss, your mother and I were old friends 
when we were children together, and we kept 
cronies through our married lives, until your 
mother died. But won't you come in and sit a 
bit. It's a poor place I have to offer you, but it's 
clean. For the sake of old times maybe you'll 
come in, and if you wouldn't mind waiting a 
bit, I could get you a nice cup of tea ready.' 

Ada saw in this opportune recognition the very 
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thing most suitable to her. She gladly assented 
to her new found friend's proposal, and walked 
with her across the Green, towards her cottage 
home. They need not have crossed the Green to 
reach that cottage home, but the village dauK* 
was proud of her acquaintance with such a nicely 
dressed lady, and was naturally desirous of show- 
ing her Klimber cronies her grand guest. 

Only one result could follow such a display of 
grandeur upon the Green. The old dame who 
had Ada in convoy would be paramount chief 
of the evening gossip. I wish my dear reader 
you and I could be there at that evening gossip, 
but unfortunately my space is limited. Questions 
would be put with seeming indifference, although 
envy would be bubbling over in the heart 
Answers would be given with just enough in 
them to elicit further questions, and not for 
many days and many nights would Klimber 
gossips return to the old scandals. The theories 
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that would be started to account for that lady's 
acquaintance with their old village crone (for 
rest assured they would never hear the simple 
truth from her lips) would be numerous as — as 
— shall I say the stars in Heaven ? 

What Ada heard in the cottage was, to put it 
briefly, that her mother and this gossip had been 
children together; that they had grown up as 
maidens together, hunting the same fields for 
hawthorns in the spring, and blackberries in the 
autumn. Such maidens were they as link arms 
and wander down by the stream, apart from the 

others, or sit in a corner of the green, away from 
the noisy bluster of their mates in years; such 
maidens as are courted in couples, and embrace 
each other rather than their lovers ; such maidens 
as when the question has been popped, and they 
are to be married, still choose to wander side by 
side, with their happy swains attending, along the 
same path, tlirough the pleasant fields; such 
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inaidens as when the wedding day is fixed, elect 
to be married on the self -same day ; such maidens 
as, when it sometimes happens in the fluster of 
double proceedings they get married to the wrong 
men, find consolation in privately mixing their 
tears together. 

As Ada listened to the old woman, her thoughts 
wandered to that spring time of her mother's life, 
and the humble circumstances under which her 
mother must have lived. Then she thought of the 
lowly grave in Klimber churchyard, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

How strange it seemed to her, this hearing of 
the past from lips that had kissed the mother and 
now w^ere speaking to the child. A past whose 
poverty, through the savings of her grandmother, 
she had strayed away from long ago. A past to 
the living representative of which she appeared as 
a young lady of exalted rank. 

She could scarcely realize it. The mother she 
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had thought of in her day dreams ; the mother 
she realized by fancy into a beautiful saint in 
heaven, whose watchful eyes, full of .the tenderness 
of immaculate love, followed her through the 
world — this mother, the companion of — Ada 
looked up — a woman with wrinkled face, yet 
a fresh complexion, wearing a cotton gown, not 
by any means long, and beneath which her feet 
clattered about in strongly made leather shoes. 
Ada could not realize it. The whole of the sur- 
roundings were much too prosiac to connect them 
with a mother's memory enshrined in a daughter's 
heart. 

Ada was glad when the tea came. Over its 
steaming fragrance she was able to say, 'The 
Klimber estate has been sold to a new family.' 

' Yes,' rejoined the old woman. ' A Mrs Norman 
and her two children. Do you know them ? ' 

* I may say yes and no. I know Mr Norman 
well, but not his mother or sister.' 
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The old (lame looked significantly at Ada and 

ft 

smiled. 

'You will soon know Mrs and Miss Norman, 
I fanc3^ They drive through KJimber almost 
-every day. But young Mr Norman and his 
sister are away just now. We were just talking 
About them when you came to the stone steps. 
You see when Miss Norman's away her mother 
ulways drives by herself down the streets shop- 
ping. Yesterday she didn't and there were some 
mighty strange doings up at the hall. A ringing 
of bells, hunts after a boy that nobody had seen. 
Then a carriage ordered and the mistress driven 
down to the station and off by train somewhere — 
A thing she hadn't done for many a year. Now, 
what can it all mean ? ' 

Ada knew very well what it all meant, but 
she did not choose to enlighten the old gossip. 
Had she been more communicative the old dame 
might have been more communicative and would 
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have considerably astonished Ada into the bargain. 
As it was, Ada kept up the conversation about the 
Norman family with the idea that the gossiping^ 
tendencies of her mother's friend would be useful 
to her. And one valuable piece of information 
the old woman did afford her guest among the 
many surmises and revelations concerning the 
internal economy of the Klimber household, 
namely, that orders had been issued to see to 
Mr and Miss Norman's rooms being prepared for 
their speedy return. 

When the tea was finished and Ada was rising 
to depart, tendering at the same time many thanks 
for the hospitality accorded her, a slip of a girl 
came shyly through the door leading from the 
street. She was edging her way along the wall 
of the room towards the rear of the premises, when 
the voice of the dame calling, 'Susan, Susan,' 
stopped her. 

With one comer of her apron in her mouth, and 
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her hands busily employed in twisting the other 
portion of that garment into an apology for a rope, 
iSusaii stood, the very personification of a village 
girl, blameless of all sophistication. 

* My grand-daughter,' explained the dame. 

* How do you do, Susan ? ' said Ada, pleasantly, 
s,t the same time holding out her hand, which 
.Susan, rocking herself against the wall, and 
twisting her apron into a tighter rope, looked 
M, but hesitated to take hold of. 

* Can't you see,' said the dame, sharply, ' that 
the lady wants to shake hands with you ? ' Add- 
ing, as she saw Susan still delayed her approach, 
'* Come away from that wall, white- washing all your 
-dress in that way. Come away and shake hands 
with the lady/ 

Have you seen a crab advancing up the yellow 
margent of the land what time the curled waves 
make sonorous music for the march of time ? As 
jsideways that crab advances, so advanced the 
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gentle Susan, and laid an apparently lifelesa 
hand, attached to an apparently lifeless arm, in 
Ada's open palm. 

*A fine girl,' said Ada, speaking to the grand- 
mother. * A fine girl ; a little shy, but you cannot 
call that a fault in these days when girls are so- 
forward/ 

Ada was thinking of certain experiences of hers^ 
in the servant girl line, when she commenced 
housekeeping at Oakleigh. In a softened tone 
the grandmother said, 'She's a good girl, a good 
girl enough — just like her mother was at her age/ 

It was a happy thought of Ada's, coming to- 
Klimber to see and to hear, instead of walking 
about in anxious meditation at Cromer. It was- 
a still more happy thought that suggested itself 
as she stood before grandmother and grand- 
daugiiter, both of them, as Ada could see, very 
proud of the acquaintance of such a well-dressed 
lady. 
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' I have a proposition to make/ she said. ' What 
you have told me about the Normans has interested 
me greatly, and should anything unusual occur 
I should like to hear of it. But apart from that, 
I should like Susan to come and visit me at 
Cromer. It will be a change for her. Would 
vou like to come, Susan ? ' 

' Yeth, mum,' was Susan's blushing answer. 

' Take your apron out of your mouth, child, 
and speak plain. I'm sure it's very good of 
the lady to invite you.' 

Thus admonished by her aged relative, Susan 
let the apron fall, and spoke in plainer terms. 

' Very well then. Shall we arrange it that 
Susan comes to see me to-morrow ? She had 
better come to-morrow, while the fine weather 
lasts. I will meet her at Cromer station, and 
show her about the town, take her home to tea, 
and my maid shall see her safely in the train 
in the evening. W^hat do you say to that, Susan ? ' 
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* I should like it very much, if grandmother 
will let me go/ 

The girl's heart warmed to the kindly lady 
that spoke so nicely, and had not an atom of 
pride in her. The grandmas consent was only 
too readily given, for knowing that which she 
had, and that which she had not told Ada 
Warrener, the good dame's heart began to beat 
high, with hopes of future greatness. 

Besides, what an announcement to be able to 
make in full conclave, on that very evening at the 
base of the old stone steps. She pictured to 
herself all the old crones there assembled, putting 
question after question by way of feelers as to how 
much, or how recent, or how remote was her 
knowledge of this visitor of hers. What an an- 
nouncement, therefore, to make, that on the 
following day her grand-daughter would pay 
the lady a visit at her great house at Cromer. 

Mutually satisfied, these three strangely met 
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people parted — Ada taking her way once more to 
the station, without daring to venture too near to 
Klimber Hall. She was well pleased with her 
visit, especially at the result of her acquaintance 
with her mother's friend, and of their conversation. 
One thing alone mystified her. What could the 
old dame mean by saying, *You will soon know 
Mrs and Miss Norman, I fancy ? ' 

Ada fully understood the meaning of these words 
at a later date. 

For the present, however, she was pleased to 
reflect that she would hear all that passed in 
Klimber or the Hall, for she had little doubt 
Susan had a glib tongue when once her confidence 
was won. This visit of Susan's to-morrow would, 
no doubt, give her the earliest possible news of 
the arrival of the young folks home from uncle 
John's. The train whisked her away from Klim- 
ber, and, in due time, set her down at Cromer. 

Arriving home, she was gratified to hear that 
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baby had been well taken care of, and, to find by 
its smile of welcome, that its digestion was on 
friendly terms with its food. 



CHAPTER XX 

The morning dawned on the night that was so 
eventful to Susan's grandmother, and her fortunes 
upon Klimber Green — raising her in a few short 
hours from a very obscure position, to be chief 
gossip of the place. The morning dawned, and 
the dame moved about from cottage to cottage, 
from green to street, with energetic determination 
to glean as much as she could about the Normans 
and their doings, for the delectation of Ada. 

As the morning progressed, and nothing was 
heard or known, the dame began to fear that 
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Susan would go to Cromer with an empty tale. 
After a while, however, a rumour got round that 
the young people had returned, and not alone. 
Their uncle had accompanied them, a thing he 
had not done for many years. This was quite 
suflScient to crowd the steps at mid-day. An hour 
or so passed. Then servants from the Hall on 
horseback were seen flying through the streets. 
What could it mean ? In a short time rumours 
almost as swift as horses followed, rumours that 
made the old cronies turn pale and wring their 
hands with astonishment and terror. 

Susan s grandma, when she had heard all she 
could, set off with horror-stricken face in search 
of her grand-daughter, whom she found ready, 
decked out for the journey. Confiding to her 
ears the marvellous rumours that were afloat, 
the old woman went with her to Klimber station, 
took a ticket, waited for the train, and saw Susan 
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into it. So eager was she to send the news to 
the great lady at Cromer. 

When Susan arrived at Cromer, Ada was on 
the platform waiting for her. She advanced 
towards Susan, smiling pleasantly, but a few 
moments sufficed to make her face assume the 
look of horror that Susan's wore. 

Ada was quick in comprehending the situation. 

* I must go back with you by the next train,' 
she said, 'we will see when it goes.' 

They ascertained the time of departure, and 
Ada, consulting her watch, hired what the Cromer 
people called a * fly,' but what is known in London 
as a 'growler.' 

' To Oakleigh,' she said to the driver, ' as quick 
as you can.' 

Had Susan known what the Cromer people 
called the vehicle they were in, she would have 
said they were right, for to her it seemed as if 
possessed of wings. 
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They soon arrived at the villa. Leaving word 
with her nurse, Ada re-entered the fast-flying 
growler and, as Susan used to say in describing 
the affair afterwards, in ' no time ' they were again 
at the station. 

A bang of a carriage door, a whistle, and a puff 
or two of steam, and they were back again at 
Klimber. Thus said the untravelled Susan, adding 
at the same time that everything was done so 
quickly she felt quite * dazed.' 

Ada, in passing swiftly by the Klimber Green, 
noticed a tall young man by the stone steps, sur- 
rounded by all the inhabitants of Klimber, gossips 
and no-gossips. She only saw him, nothing more, 
for she was hastening as fast as her limbs could 
carry her towards Klimber Hall. 

This young man standing upon the green, with 
the eager concourse of people round him, was 
Harry Maitland. After that sweet meeting 'neath 
the hollow tree, when Bertha and he had mutually 
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agreed to love each other tliroughout all life with 
fidelity until death, Harry had — well, it's peculiar 
how these things do happen — Harry had — I won- 
der if I will be believed when I say — accidentally 
met Bertha again in the early morning previous to 
the early breakfast they were going to have before 
they set out for Klimber. 

Although Bertha had never been up in a morning 
early before without meeting uncle John, on this 
particular morning, her worthy relative was 
nowhere to be seen. Upon mentioning this 
circumstance to Mr Maitland, that gentleman 
had, with great nonchalance, remarked that 
perhaps he had overslept himself — a thing 
that John Norman had never been known to 
do for years and years, if ever. 

In that talk of theirs in the early morning, 
Harry Maitland had extracted a promise from 
Bertha that she would meet him at the stepping- 
stones, over the Klimber stream, on that afternoon 
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if she possibly could. * For you know, darling, I 
could not live in this dull place when you are 
away,* he said. 

With that he — I mean that same afternoon 
, found Harry Maitland waiting at the stepping* 
stones, waiting indeed in Bertha's favourite nook. 
But he waited in vain. 

The dull water splashed against and hurried 
away from the dull stones, until Henry was 
almost ready — mark, almost ready, for he did 
not do so — almost. ready to swear at it for being 
so persistent in splashing and hurrying along, and 
in being so very very dull. The great trees 
hung over from the bank in their old monotonous 
way, until Henry got out of patience with them 
for not moving on, or otherwise, doing what they 
could not possibly do. The birds too annoyed 
him, their songs sounded so harsh and shrill, but 
the climax came with the children, the noisy little 
children. Utterly disgusted with stepping-stones, 
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running streams, bending trees, and singing birds, 
because, forsooth, Bertha happened not to be there, 
Henry arose from his seat on the large stone and 
made his way across the fields into the high' road. 

Following the high road he, in due time, reached 
the Klimber streets. Strolling along these, which 
he noticed were unusually empty, he at length 
reached the green. Here it seemed to him all the 
inhabitants of the town were assembled. The 
chatter and the hum of human voices was in- 
cessant. Each man or woman amongst the crowd 
seemed to be solely occupied in listening to or 
retailing news to his or her neighbour. In some 
places, where some person had more to tell than the 
others, a group had gathered round and listened 
intently to what was said. 

To young Maitland this did not seem particularly 
strange, for, unaware of the usual habits of Klim- 
ber villagers, he thought perhaps it was fair-day, 
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or market-day, or hiring-day, or, otherwise, a time 
of interest to peaceful village folk. 

Strolling along, full of conjectures concerning 
the non-folfilment of Bertha's promise to meet 
him that afternoon, it was not long ere he reached 
the white railings, which separated him from the 
grass of the green, and the excited, voluble people 
thereon. 

A few words only reached his ears, but they 
were enough to make him stand still and en- 
deavour to hear more. A few more words and he 
turned into the enclosure himself. Passing from 
group to group without being able to get hold of 
any really intelligible story, he at last drew near 
to the stone steps, where the old cronies of Klim- 
ber were talking with much gesticulation and 
plurality of interjections. 

It was then that Ada passed on her hurried way 
to Klimber Hall. 

The old women, in reply to Harry's question. 
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soon made a ring round the gentlemanly stranger, 
And at first, in their eagerness to impart informa- 
tion, all talked together, and so defeated their own 
object. Bit by bit, Harry gathered up the story, 
A story of wild improbabilities, of people appearing 
-and disappearing at will, in the apartments and 
-corridors of Klimber Hall ; of daggers and revol- 
vers ; of doctors hurrying up and down, and of the 
whole Hall being in a wild commotion. 

Leaving these beldames to themselves, Henry 
walked away, and almost fell over a little, quiet 
man, actually standing by himself, and, more 
^.mazing still, saying nothing. To him Henry 
applied as a last resource. Looking up at 
Maitland, the quiet man said, 

* I cannot tell you the real truth of the matter, 
but upon one point everybody seems to be agreed. 
Mrs Norman and her son Herbert have been 
murdered by some person or persons unknown.' 
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The quiet man was the one lawyer of Klimber 
village. 

* Murdered ! Murdered ! * gasped Harry Maitland^ 
as he slunk away out of the crowd, and followed 
in the footsteps of Ada towards Klimber Hall. 

' Murdered ! Gracious heavens ! what new 
villany is this ? And Bertha ! Oh ! my darling,, 
are you safe ? ' 

Old Klimber Hall had one decided advantage- 
over all modern mansions. Its principal windows- 
all looked into its own courtyard. It presented, 
therefore, to the outside spectator, nothing but 
bare white walls, intersected by huge black cross- 
beams ; and when any general hilarity wakened up- 
its dull interior, and waxen tapers animated the 
scene with delightful radiance, the midnight 
poacher ranging its extensive preserves, would 
never guess but what its inhabitants were a-bed 
and asleep hours ago. So outwardly would it 
appear to Ada Warrener and Harry Maitland. 



CHAPTER XXI 

John Norman sat with his niece and nephew 
at early breakfast, preparatory to commencing 
their journey to Klimber. John Norman was 
radiant, for in the evening after the meeting 
between Bertha and Harry Maitland, his niece, 
whilst they were sitting together in the drawing- 
room, had told him of her engagement. 

* I don't know how I shall tell mamma,' Bertha 
had said to her uncle. ' I kijow she is- determined 
upon me marrying Tommy Spiller.' 

'Leave all that to me,' her uncle had replied, 
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in a comforting manner. 'Leave all that to me, 
my dear. I will arrange everything with my 
sister-in-law.' 

' Arrange everything, uncle. I don't understand 
you.' 

'You don't understand me, chickabiddy. Why, 
don't you love Harry Maitland ? ' 

'Yes, very much.' This was said with great 
fervour. 

'And doesn't Harry Maitland love you.' 

'Oh! yes, as truly as I love him.' 

'Very well, then. In that case, to mention 
only one thing, won't the wed'ding have to be 
arranged for ? ' 

' No, uncle ; oh dear no !' 

Mr Norman sat bolt upright in his chair, and 
looked at his niece with a lurking suspicion, 
that her love for Harry Maitland, being so 
great, had taken up the room in her cranium 
usually occupied by her common sense. 
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' No wedding to be arranged for ! May I ask 
what you intend to do ? ' 

*Ask, dear uncle/ said Bertha, with the 

r 

sweetest look imaginable in her eyes, 'ask 
anything you please, for I would not have a 
secret from my uncle for the world/ 

'That's right, my lass, that's right. Well 
now, I ask, what do you and Henry intend to do ? ' 

'We intend — we intend,' the words were 
almost whispered that followed, ' to live on love/ 

'In — deed!' was Mr Norman's rather curious, 
but very suggestive remark. 

'Yes, dear uncle. I told Henry everything 
this afternoon. He agreed with me that, under 
the circumstances, we had better live on as we 
are — loving each other truly until we die/ 

' In — deed ! ' 

' I will never marry,' continued Bertha, without 
noticing the peculiar intonation of the word used 
by Mr Norman, * without my dear mother's 
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sanction. I know full well before she is asked 
that it will never be granted. I must go against 
her wishes, I am sorry to say, in one respect by 
refusing to have anything to do with Mr Spiller; 
but beyond that — beyond that, dear kind uncle, 
I need never grieve mamma.' 

There was a peculiar expression upon the face 
of Mr Norman, an expression as of a man 
struggling with the 'risibility' of his feelings, 
but he said nothing more until Bertha asked 
him, still with the angelic look in her eyes, 

* Do you not think, uncle, Henry and I have 
made a wise choice ? ' 

Mr Norman, before answering, placed his right 
leg carefully over his left one, passed his rather 
rough beard as carefully once, twice, thrice, 
through his right hand. 

'Think, Bertha; think you have made a wise 
choice ! I do, for people in love. I think you 
made a particularly wise choice [his niece looked 
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quite pleased, but she should have waited until he 
had finished his sentence] for I have heard that 
love is only madness, but I never knew until now 
it so nearly approaches the outer gates of the 
county asylum/ 

Seeing he had given pain, kind John Norman 
instantly changed his tone. 

* Never mind, lass,' he said, as he went up to his 
niece and patted her gently on the head. ' Never 
mind, cheer up ! I know what you mean, but take 
an old man's advice. You and Harry get married 
as soon as you can. As I said before, I'll arrange 
the wedding with your mother. I'll speak to her 
as soon as we reach Klimber. No long engage- 
ments, say I — they don't do. Cheer up! Your 
mother will have to give her consent. I'll never 
let her rest until she does; and when she does; 
[the hale old man's words rang out clear and 
loud, the table reeled from the effect of the crush- 
ing] blow it received from his list] when she 
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does, by gosh, well have such a wedding at Sand- 
with as shall be talked of when your great-grand- 
children go fishing and love-making on the lake, 

and embracing, and' Further speech was 

stayed by Bertha's hand upon his mouth. 

' Promise you'll say no more, uncle, and I will 
take my hand away.' 

Bertha forgot that, with her hand to his mouth, 
it w^as physically impossible for uncle John to 
promise. He, however, nodded assent, with which 
sort of implied promise she wfiis obliged to be 
content. 

Herbert entering the room put an end to further 
parley. 

Therefore, it happened at the early breakfast 
the next morning that John Norman was radiant ; 
and when the meal was over, annoyed Mrs Rowley 
exceedingly, and conversely delighted the grinning 
Elizabeth by calling out, in his most approved 
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stentorian tones, for * Jane and the other servant * 
to help Miss Norman with her luggage. 

When Mr Norman, with his charges, arrived at 
Klimber Hall, they were met by Mrs Norman's 
favourite maid, with a request from her mistress 
that Mr Norman would follow the maid in question 
to the room where Mrs Norman impatiently 
awaited him, and that Miss Bertha and Mr Herbert 
would retire to the banqueting chamber, there to 
wait until their mother and uncle joined them. 

This was a very unusual proceeding, quite differ- 
ent to the usual course of matronly flattery and 
joy at the return home of the ' dear children.' 

Uncle John was apprised of that fact. 

*I know what it is,' whispered Bertha to the 
stalwart owner of coal mines. ' Mamma has found 
out all about dear Henry, and she is going to 
blow you up.' 

' Nonsense,' whispered back Mr Norman. ' Don't 
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go and make yourself nervous about that/ Then 
aloud : ' Well, Herbert, and you, Bertha, you had 
better follow the wishes of your mother/ To the 
maid: *Lead the way, please/ To anybody who 
chose to listen : ' No doubt Mrs Norman has some- 
thing of importance to communicate/ 

iti * * * * * 

The lady of Klimber rose from her chair as 
her brother-in-law entered the room. She was 
very pale, as if she had passed one or two restless 
nights, but there was an unwonted fire in her 
eyes that argued badly for the peace of the 
Klimber household in the near future. 

Holding out her hand, she said, *It is some 
years, John, since you and I have met, but you 
don't seem much the worse for tell-tale time.' 

*And you, my fair sister-in-law, you positively 
seem younger.' 

Thus spoke these two arch hypocrites to, and 
of, each other. 
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'I have a very sad business to speak to you 
about ^but — won't you sit down?' 

This last observation was drawn from Mrs 
Norman, by seeing that her brother-in-law still 
adhered to a favourite custom of his of half- 
leaning, half-sitting on the table, with his two 
hands clasping the outer rim — a mode which she 
disliked. 

* Thank you,' he said, simply. 'I will do very 
well as I am. And what is this sad business of 
yours ? ' 

'It relates to my son, Herbert. I fear, very 
much fear, that he has disgraced his name and 
position as a gentleman.' 

John Norman stood up. This was more than 
he expected. 

' Herbert ! Disgraced himself. In what way ? ' 

Then Mrs Norman detailed, firstly, the sudden 
appearance of Ada's messenger, the message, and 
the slip of paper. Secondly, her visit to Oakleigh, 
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and Ada's hints at danger. Thirdly, Rupert 
Warrener*s statement of affairs at Klimber, and 
his determination to make Herbert marry his 
sister or to murder him. 

Mr Norman listened to the long recital in 
silence, but with frequent shakings of the head, 
as his sister-in-law spoke of the scene in the 
banqueting chamber. When his sister-in-law had 
finished, he said, 

'You do right in calling it a sad business. I 
would never have expected Herbert capable of 
such meanness. To delude a poor young girl 
is as simple as it is cowardly.' 

* You are right, John ; and I am thoroughly 
ashamed of my son for acting in such a dis- 
graceful manner. But what, under the circum- 
stances, would you advise ? ' 

'Advise! there is only one thing to advise. 
Herbert must marry her. The girl's brother 
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is perfectly right. Marriage is the only thing 
to advise/ 

Mrs Norman was an adept at concealing her 
thoughts, or else her brother-in-law would have 
seen that she thought his advice absurd. A 
Norman mate with a low-bred girl. The person 
had brought the trouble upon herself, therefore 
she must abide by the consequences. It was 
not of Ada she was thinking, nor of her baby, 
when she asked Mr. Norman's advice. She was 
only thinking of the danger her son ran from 
the ready revolver of the irate brother. But 
she was too astute to let her brother-in-law see 
this, for she replied, 

*I don't think it would be of any use trying 
to influence Herbert in that way. I know so 
well his proud, imperious temperament. Besides 
it is rather late in the day to make amends. 
No; if that is your advice, John, I think I can 
offer bettet. I propose that we speak to Herberts 
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If we find that the brother's tale is true, and 
the sister's false, then Herbert had better live 
with you at Sand with, until the affair has blown 
over, and that prowling demon has gone back to 
America/ 

'I say no, to that arrangement,' exclaimed Mr 
Norman, with an emphatic thump with his fist 
on the table, ' at least to the Sandwith part of it. 
No; I am willing to question Herbert for you, 
and if we find the brother's tale is true, I agree 
with you that the sooner he is out of Klimber 
the better ; but, by gosh ! Sandwith shall never 
be a harbotir for scamps and scoundrels while 
John Norman lives in it.' 

' Well, well,' said Mrs Norman, soothingly, * you 
must pardon my suggesting Sandwith. Yes, cer- 
tainly, you are right. My son, in forfeiting his 
right to the name of gentleman, forfeits his right 
to all hospitality. But shall we go and question 
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Herbert ? I long to know which is the true tale, 

and to see my son out of danger/ 

'With all my heart/ said John Norman. 

' I had better leave the questioning to you, John.' 

' I think so, I think so. Come along. We will 

know the worst of a very sad business in a very 

few minutes.* 



Bertha and Herbert, marvelling much what all 
this ceremony was about, followed the advice of 
their uncle, and after retiring to their own apart- 
ments, came down to the banqueting chamber. 
Herbert was down first, as was natural, not having 
so many changes to make as Bertha. 

He had not long left his bedroom when a sliding 
panel in the wainscoting behind the tapestry was 
pushed back, and Rupert Warrener, revolver in 
hand, stepped out of the secret passage. Mr 
Warrener's face, when he first came forward, 
had a very threatening aspect, but when he found 
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the chamber empty his look changed to one of 
astonishment. 

He stared about him as if irresolute of what to 
do, then he stepped back again into the darkness of 
the recess behind the panel. The panel was slid 
back into its place, and the room was once more 
without an occupant. 

It was an easy matter for a person of Rupert 
Warrener*s ingenuity and knowledge of human 
nature to get up an acquaintance with some of the 
inferior servants of Klimber. This he would do, in 
the main, through the means of the village ale- 
house, and a free hand in standing drinks. 

From them he would learn the exact position of 
Herbert's bedroom. Rupert, who had all the nooks 
and crannies of the place fixed in his memory by 
the persistency of his old grandmother, would at 
once understand that he slept in one of the 
principal bedrooms. To each of these rooms he 
knew there was a secret entrance, communicating 
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with the passage which led into the woods. For in 
the parlous days of old such means of egress were 
often of the very greatest utility. 



CHAPTER XXII 

When the great door of the banqueting chamber 
swung back, and Mrs Norman, followed by her 
brother-in-law, entered with stately step and 
haughty indignant gaze, Bertha, who was sitting 
listlessly and somewhat uncomfortably in one of 
the high-backed hard-seated chairs, sprang up to 
greet her mother in her usual affectionate manner^ 
But one glance at the stem cold face before her 
told her that such advances on her part would be 
ill appreciated at the present. She sank back 
again into the obscurity of the old oaken seat. 
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Herbert, who upon their entrance was standing 
looking out of the diamond-paned windows into 
the shady courtyard, also turned with a smile 
towards his mother; but one look at her face, 
and the smile faded from his lips, and his heart 
began to beat wildly with apprehension of some 
•coming evil. Without saying a word, he stood, 
facing Mrs Norman, although at some little dis- 
tance from her, waiting for what was to follow. 
He plainly saw something concerning him had 
happened, for no notice was taken by either his 
uncle or mother of the cowering, but watchful 
Bertha. 

When the great doors were closed and the 
apartment was quiet, Mr Norman addressed his 
nephew. 

' Herbert,* he said, ' I am sorry to say we have 
heard very bad accounts of you. I speak for 
Mrs Norman as well as myself. We have heard 
that there is a young lady, who lives in a villa 
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near Cromer, called Oakleigh, whom you are in 
the habit of continually visiting. Is that true ? "" 

Young Norman did not answer at once. Hia 
first idea was to question their right to ask him 
any questions. His second idea was a better one. 
He thought of the coming ball — of the Lady Aline ; 
and he decided, as they seemed to know every- 
thing or nearly so, he had better make a 'clean 
breast of it.* 

He answered his uncle s question with the words,. 
' It is true.' 

Mr Norman's look grew sterner. 

*We have further heard that your connection 
with that young person is far from being honour- 
able.' 

'That I deny,' cried Herbert, with the flush of 
anger mounting to his forehead. 

'You deny it. Then you deny the paternity 
of the child.' 

Herbert walked hastily from the window to ih» 
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farther end of the chamber, then half-way back 
again, and halted exactly between his mother and 
uncle. Bertha from her chair thought she never 
saw him look more noble. Tall and muscular, with 
all the splendid qualities of youth about him, he 
stood and spoke out. With his right hand half- 
clenched, with words strong with emotion, he made 
a ' clean breast of it.* 

' No, uncle ; I do not deny that I am the father 
of the child ; but I do deny that my connection 
with the mother of that child is dishonourable.* 

What words were these for Mrs Norman to 
hear ? What words were these \ for pride of 
birth, for ambition through marriage, for par- 
liamentary honours and peerages conferred? 

Firmer yet became young Norman's voice, 
more manly, more resolute the tone, as he thus 
proceeded : 

' Attend well to what I have to say. You, 
my mother, Mrs Norman of Klimber, and you, 
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my uncle, Mr Norman of Sandwith. You are 
my earthly judges, for in you two is fitly 
represented the collective wit and wisdom and 
authority of the world. For do I not in my 
mother find combined those opinions, which, based 
upon assured wealth, are busied with the intricacies 
of birth, position, and hereditary honours, with 
which the socially refined part of the world is 
interested. In my uncle are epitomised those 
qualities of pushing industry, manly independence 
of character, and commercial success, which are 
the characteristics of the labouring classes of 
this great kingdom. In laying my case before 
you, my mother, and you, my uncle, I lay it, as it 
were, before the whole civilised world.' 

The tone of these sentences had been slightly 
sarcastic so far; but Herbert as he continued 
became more serious, or, rather, semi-serious. 

*Not that I care one atom for the verdict of 
civilisation. Through my conscience I know 
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that in the eternal halls of divine justice my 
cause has been approved, the prisoner at the 
bar acquitted. 

' This is my case. — Many many months ago I 
attended a ball in the town of Rickforton. I 
there chanced to meet with a young lady of 
the name of Ada Warrener. I call her a young 
lady, because, though an old relative of hers was 
once housekeeper in this very place, she herself 
had never done any menial work, was moderately 
accomplished, and was genuine in every respect. 
But this last is not always the special attribute 
of a young lady. 

'Ada was a good dancer, and it is needless, 
perhaps, to say that we thoroughly enjoyed the 
dances. She was, besides, a good conversationalist 
— for a lady. When she was leaving the ball- 
room I requested the favour of being allowed 
to call upon her to assure myself that her health 
had not suffered in consequence of the late hours 
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Ada gave me satisfactory reasons why she could 
not grant this privilege — reasons which I will 
not here repeat. 

*A compromise was effected. She consented 
to meet me at the beeches, a place of peculiarly 
sylvan beauty near Rickforton. We met. I was, 
I confess, still more charmed with Ada in the 
daylight than with Ada in the gaslight. It was 
another exemplification of "beauty unadorned." 
Through my persuasion this young lady met 
me again, and yet again. In the end what was 
commenced as merely an agreeable friendship 
became a serious love attachment. 

'And herein lies the problem of my case. What 
was I to do ? There was not the shadow of a 
doubt that these casual meetings had gradually 
ripened the girl's friendship for me into devotion 
and love. I, in my own heart, knew that I, too, 
loved her as much as she loved me. As matters 
then stood there were three courses open to me. 
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The first was simply to leave the girl, never to see 
her again, and wait until time should alter my 
feelings with respect to her. The second was — 
well — ^not to leave, not all at once, not until years 
had cooled the passions on either side. The third 
was as simple as the first — ^namely, to marry the 
girl right out and have done with it.' 

The world, as represented by Herbert's mother 
and uncle, as he spoke of the third course, that of 
marriage, was swayed by two very different feel- 
ings. Honest industry and commercial success, 
as typified by the figure and face of John Norman, 
decidedly smiled; birth, position, and hereditary 
honours, as typified by the figure and face of Mrs 
Norman, as decidedly frowned. 

' With regard to the first course. I bore in mind 
that Ada Warrener had not in any way sought my 
acquaintance ; I had the rather sought hers. By 
my persistency, by my constantly imploring her to 
make each meeting only the prelude to another, by, 
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perhaps, the glamour of my position as a gentleman 
and probable heir to a large property, I had so 
played upon the tenderest chords of her heart that 
she had yielded up without reserve her whole 
being to me. 

* And she — what was her position with regard 
to the world at large ? With the exception of an 
elder brother in America, whom she never expects 
to see again, and a twin brother in England, the 
girl was alone, utterly alone in the world. 

* To follow this, the first course, to the bitter end 
I, who had caressed her, who had offered her the 
open palm of friendship, who had walked with her, 
talked with her, smiled upon her, and so, by 
degrees, won my way, little by little, into her 
confidence, I had now, as it were, to reverse all 
this. For a caress, offer a blow; for the open 
hand, show the clenched fist ; never walk by her 
side again, never speak if by chance we met, turn 
my smiles into scowls, and change her radiant 
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happiness — the happiness of a poor little girl, all 
alone in the world — into the misery and despair of 
misplaced affection. I could not do it — I was too 
much of a man for that/ 

Here the representatives of the world of fashion 
and labour both smiled ; but the smile of labour 
was of commendation, with an added hearty 

* Bravo ! ' whilst the smile of fashion was of scorn. 

'The second course, had I been thoroughly 
selfish and unprincipled, would have been the 
best for me to pursue. I say advisedly the 
best; for while yielding to me the delight I 
took in Ada's company, and gratifying my every 
wish, it would have still left me free to follow 
birth, position, and hereditary honours up to the 
very House of Peers. 

'But there was one serious obstacle in the 
way of this course. I loved the girl too well, 
too sincerely, to work her any harm. I hold 
that true love, far from having any debasing 
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tendency, is full of an elevating, a refining, and 
an all-protecting influence. No, I could not 
follow the second course. I was too much in 
love for that.' 

Here one part of the world again smiled and 
said * Bravo ! * but on the face of Mrs Norman 
there was gathering an ominous frown; and Bertha 
from her chair in the comer could see by the 
flashing eye and trembling frame that fierce rage 
held sway within her. 

* I come at length to the third and last course — 
that of marriage. By marrying the girl I would 
have to renounce all hopes of further distinction 
in the fashionable world. But then I would have 
the maiden of my choice. I would have happiness 
if I had not fame. I resolved to marry her, but 
at some future date. Love for the time was 
sufficient ; marriage might be arranged hereafter. 
' Then it was that one afternoon I told Ada I 
loved her ; and hurrying home from a scene which 
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I shall never forget, I had to act my part in a 
far different one which was taking place in this 
old Hall. Invitations had been issued some weeks 
before, and all my mother s fashionable friends were 
assembled here. 

*As I walked from room to room, conversing 
first with one group and then another, I could 
not help contrasting the crowded gaiety here with 
the solitary beauty of the beeches. Klimber Hall 
was pleasant, Klimber Hall was even amusing, 
but the time spent at the beeches was a dream of 
heart-thrilling delight. Why then delay the con- 
summation of that delight ? Why not spend the 
time that must elapse before I reached my majority 
in the blissful companionship of the girl I loved ? 
Then if the world of birth, position, and hereditary 
honours, as represented by my good mother, re- 
jected me from its embrace, I could emigrate with 
my wife to the Far West. 

' Such was the scheme I planned amidst the idle 
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chatter, the frivolous conversation of the loungers 
in these rooms. With the first break of mom 
I mounted a horse and rode to Rickforton. There 
I had the good fortune to meet with Ada, going to 
early market. I dismounted and told her what I 
proposed to do. I don't think she quite understood 
me — how should she, knowing so little of the world? 
Indeed, her answer to my last question told me so, 
for on my asking if she could leave her home, her 
brother, and trust herself with me, she said, "What- 
ever you ask me to do, that I will do, with all 
my heart and soul." You can partly guess the 
rest. I went on a driving tour, but it was a driving 
tour with a wife. I married Ada Warrener.' 

The world was shaken to its very centre. It 
was split at once into two greater factions than 
those of labour and fashion. Labour only mildly 
envies fashion; and fashion indolently patronises, 
in its own cold way, labour. But here the one 
faction as strongly approved as the other as 
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strongly denounced the conduct of Herbert 
Norman. Hence there arose between the two 
that horrible feeling of hate, which has done 
so much to deluge the, world in blood. 

John Norman, advancing towards Herbert, with 
a hearty slap on the back, cried out, 

* Bravo ! you've done well ; you're a man.' 

Mrs Norman, looking very pale and quivering 
with'suppressed scorn and rage, said, 

' Shame upon you, Herbert. You have done ill ; 
you are a fool ! ' 

Herbert stood calm and unmoved as these two 
opinions were given. * With his arms folded on his 
breast and a grim sort of. smile upon his features, 
he said, < 

' I have often pictured to myself such a scene as 
this — a nice pleasant family meeting.' 
. Bertha, from her cortier, could see how shocked 
beyond all measure was Mrs Norman — ^proud, 
imperious, never brooking contradiction. 
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' How — how will all this end ! ' was Bertha's 
mournful reflection. 

She thought of her own meetings with Harry 
Maitland. She wondered what her uncle thought 
of his chance now of ever gaining Mrs Nomian's 
consent to their union. The thing was simply an 
impossibility. Her mother would never, never, 
never consent. Bertha went so far in her de- 
spondency as to call up dreary visions of being 
locked up in her own room, with her meals brought 
regularly by one of the maid-servants. Never 
seeing a human being — not that the maid-servant 
was not a human being, but that was the way in 
which Bertha looked at the world. The words, 
^ human beings,' meant in her eyes, her mother, 
uncle, brother, and most glorious of all, Harry 
Maitland. 

* Poor Harry/ reflected Bertha ; ' I wonder what 
he will do.' 

Pleasant visions of Henry coming with a lute 
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and serenading her caused a dreary sort of a little 
smile to flit across her lips ; but then she remem- 
bered that her window, like all the windows of the 
best rooms in Klimber Hall, looked into the court- 
yard, so even that small consolation was denied 
her. 

But her attention was soon to be aroused from 
her own immediate troubles to those of her brother. 
Mrs Norman, upon the first tumbling about her 
head of all her carefully-built edifices, and the 
sudden disarrangement of all her well-matured 
plans, scarcely knew what to think or say. Filled 
was she with mortification and anger. Where were 
now all those preparations for the grand ball that 
was to be the talk of the county for its splendour 
and great success? Where now were those de- 
lightful announcements in the papers of coming 
marriages in high life, of her son's name coupled 
with that of the Lady Aline ? Where ? Buried 
for ever in the ignominy, the sad, sad, humiliation 
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of a m^aUiaThce. Her son's wife the grand-daughter 
of a prior servant in Klimber Hall ! This gave 
the sting to the agony of her humbled pride. Her 
son should be son of hers no longer. In renouncing 
his marriage she would renounce him too. 

Therefore when he said, * I have often pictured 
to myself this scene — a nice pleasant family meet- 
ing/ Mrs Norman answered by saying, 

'A family meeting, sir, that will never take 
place again. You have told us, and no doubt 
you think highly of yourself for so telling us^ 
that the verdict of the world is as nothing to you. 
To me the case seems very different. The verdict 
of this world, so long as I am living in it, is every- 
thing to me ; and sooner than face the scorn and 
the laughter of my neighbours with a lackey's 
daughter, as my son's wife, dangling about my 
heels, I banish you for ever from the precincts of 
Klimber Hall. Never let me see your face again, 
so that in the time to come I may cease to re- 
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member that I was ever possessed of such a 
horrible, detestable thing as a son. Away, I say, 
before I spit upon you with loathing. Leave my 
house as quickly as you can, never more to return. 
Away! and take your hateful presence for ever 
out of my sight.' 

Mrs Norman put her trembling jewelled fingers 
before her eyes, as if she could not bear to look 
upon her child. 

This was more than Herbert expected. This 
was very much more than John Norman expected. 
Bertha sat in her chair and shuddered. But 
neither Herbert, John Norman, nor Bertha knew 
anything of the real inner sentiments of Mrs 
Norman. She was a gentlewoman and had been 
trained by gentlewomen from her birth. Her 
nature, judged by that of John Norman's or her 
son's, was thoroughly artificial ; but, judged from 
her own standpoint, was thoroughly natural and 
lady-like. She had been trained from infancy in 
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the art of concealing, repressing, and almost, at 
last, effectually effacing all natural emotion. She 
had been trained from her youth to smile with 
those who smiled, to sorrow with those who 
sorrowed, to exult with those who exulted. But 
smiles, sorrows, exultations were all, as compared 
with the deep, genuine feelings of the two men 
before her, mere facial .contortions, coming neither 
from the heart nor the brain, much as the mounte- 
bank's grimace — all in the way of business. 

She had lived a life of lady-like calm, lady-like 
ease, lady-like grace. Her life had been one long 
piece of manoeuvering. She had manoeuvered 
successfully to gain a wealthy husband. She had 
again been successful in making that husband 
leave the scene of his labours and buy a country 
estate. 

Nor had this making her husband do just what 
she liked been accomplished in a rough, energetic, 
enthusiastic, or, in a word, unlady-like manner. 
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Ralph Norman never knew to his dying day that 
he had never become disgusted with the coal 
mines ; he never knew he had not bought the 
estate ; he never knew it was all a clever manoeuvre 
on the part of his wife. Not he. 

Having become a widow, with a splendid rent- 
roll, her ambition took the form (not to secure 
another husband for herself — she enjoyed her 
liberty too much for that) of securing brilliant 
alliances for her son and daughter. She had 
trained them up for this purpose. But in the 
training she had forgotten one great essential. 
She had attended to their outward deportments ; 
she had given them a pleasant conventional 
manner ; but she had left the mind to wander at 
its own sweet will. And why ? Simply because 
she had forgotten that there were such things as 
real emotion, more especially that of love. She 
had forgotten that far-off dawning time in her own 
life when romance had a charm for her ; when a 
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sunlit sea, a hazy lake, brought fitful visions of an 
existence other than that surrounding her. 

This she had forgotten. Her own watchful 
parents had early nipped all such aspirations in 
the bud, and left her, though somewhat poor, yet, 
withal, a keen, penetrating, worldly woman. In 
fact, she had been too easy with her children, 
bracing up their outward and visible form to 
perfection, so that Herbert and Bertha looked the 
young gentleman and lady, but leaving their 
inward and spiritual form to mould itself as 
circumstances permitted. 

To her, then, this devotional love of Herbert, 
which, for the apparently meaningless object of 
making one woman above all others his wife, 
this devotional love which could throw aside the 
barriers of caste, fling all considerations of worldly 
distinction to the winds, for the possession of one 
revered form, was the very moonlight silliness of 
a brainless fool. It will, perhaps, not be wondered 
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at, then, that she looked with disgust upon a son 
that could act in such a ridiculous way ; nor that, 
in her keen way of looking at things, in the rush 
of her disappointment and rage, she should spurn 
him from her, much as an ordinary mother would 
spurn a son who had been guilty of sensuality. 

True, Mrs Norman knew, for she had often 
seen it in life, that young people are apt to make 
mistakes, such as Herbert had made ; but she 
had always put it down to want of good example 
on the part of the parents. She had never labour- 
ed under the fierce wild excitement of irresistible 
love, therefore she knew nothing of it. Tiue, 
she was jealous of any impression created by an 
unsuitable parti upon Bertha ; but not so jealous 
but that she was confident a judicious conversation 
with her daughter, a little mild reasoning, and 
the impression would be removed. As for her 
son, so proud, so reserved, he was the last person 
whom she thought would ever tumble into such 
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a terrible mess. In a word, belonging to an 
artificial state of society herself, she knew not 
how to deal with those under the influence of 
strong natural feelings. 

As for John Norman, he could not understand 
his sister-in-law in the least. To his mind the 
mattei* was a perfectly simple one. Had Herbert 
confessed that he had acted dishonourably towards 
the young girl, misled her by false promises, 
only to leave her to the neglect and cold pity of 
the world, John Norman would have been one 
of the first to order his villain of a nephew out of 
doors, to rigorously exclude him from the hospi- 
talities of Sandwith for evermore. But in the 
eyes of straight-forward John Norman, his nephew 
had not only acted as he would have wished him 
to, but he had also done more. With every in- 
ducement to make him forget what was expected 
of him as a gentleman, with no fear of any ill con- 
sequences that might arise from a dastardly act. 
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(Herbert had admitted tliat practically his wife 
was a simple girl, aliiiast alone in the world), he 
had yet, by his great love for her, or by his nice 
sense of what was just and right, actually gone 
out of his way to secure her from any reproach 
whatever. And for this — for this manly generous 
conduct of his — Mrs Norman, his own mother, 
was turning him away from his home with 
Hcorn and hatred. Honest John Norman turned 
with indignation towards his sister-in-law — 

' What, woman,' he cried ; * are you going to turn 
a man out of your house for doing that which was 
right ? ' 

The white jewelled ,hands were removed from 
the flashing eyes, the thin cruel lips moved rapidly, 
and the words came vehemently — 

' Woman not me, you clodhopper ! Think you 
you are speaking to one of your brazen wenches of 
the mines 1 Remember you are in the house of a 
lady, even though I have degraded myself by be- 
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coming your sister-in-law. This is an affair be- 
tween myself and that poor youth. He has for- 
gotten his station. He has made a fool of himself. 
I say he has made a fool of himself and is no longer 
worthy to be called my son. 

* You say he has done right, and so will all 
grasping, greedy, covetous, new-made men like 
you. Girls by the thousands are in this world who 
will play and toy with their equals day after day : 
let a superior touch but the hem of their garments 
and he has done wrong. He is a coward, nay, 
more, he is a villain, if he marry them not forth- 
with. Like the human beasts they are, they grovel 
in their muck and gnash their teeth at the goodly 
things that are not for them.' 

Mr and Mrs Norman were a study in themselves. 
The stately widow in her sweeping robes of silk, 
with jewelled front and fingers, the embodiment of 
contempt and defeated ambition. Uncle John, 
rough of hair and beard, with clothes black but 
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seedy, tall, yet ungainly, the embodiment of utter 
astonishment, together with a lingering thought 
anent that county establishment he had spoken to 
Bertha about. 

Herbert, in the meantime, was standing between 
the two with his arms still folded on his breast and 
with the same grim expression upon his face. As 
his two whilom judges were gazing upon each 
other — the one, as has been stated, full of contempt 
for the representative of the labouring classes ; the 
other, just as full of astonishment at the vagaries 
of fashion — Herbert thought here was a good 
opportunity to say a word in season. 

' Uncle and mother mine. You are both putting 
yourselves to a great deal of inconvenience, and 
for nothing at all. I foresaw that there would be 
something like this sort of family meeting when I 
married Ada. How you have come to this know- 
ledge I have yet to learn. My injunctions to my 
wife were so strict, and she so implicitly does 
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without questioning whatever I wish her to do, 
that I am certain this secret of mine has not leaked 
out through her. It was to avoid all this more 
than anything else that I have kept my marriage 
so quiet, intending only to declare it when I had 
reached my majority and able to emigrate. 

' How you learned these things matters little ; 
that you know them is enough. I am not sur- 
prised at the anger of my mother, but I am 
surprised that she should so entirely disown me, 
and with such bitter hate. I did not expect that. 
At the same time I do not question her right for 
a moment to banish me from Klimber Hall. I 
think, and have thought all along, that separation 

■ 

under such circumstances would be better for all 
parties. 

* I go, but I hope to return once more, when, by 
the law of the land, I shall have reached man 8 
estate. Then I hope to return, but only for a 
few short hours, when I shall ask my mothers 
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blessing upon my endeavours to form in the Far 
West a home for my wife and child/ 

Bear in mind that Mrs Norman's greatest am- 
bition in life had, by this act of her son, been ren- 
dered impossible. Bear in mind that Mrs Norman, 
for a long course of years, had never had her will 
gainsaid. Think of it. Put yourself in her place. 
A woman: imperious by nature ; proud to the height 
of pride ; regarding her son and daughter as fit 
companions for the highest families in the land ; 
looking upon the domestics in her household as 
only things to be endured for the convenience 
of their willing hands. Think of this as you read 
that when Mrs Norman heard her son — her 
hitherto idolized son — hope that in the future 
his mother would give her blessing to such an 
union — the union of Herbert Norman (for whom 
the Lady Aline was waiting) with a lackey's 
daughter — when she heard this, with the full rush 
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of rage upon her, she cried out in a hissing, high- 
pitched tone of voice, 

'My blessing — ray blessing to take with you. 
My curse you mean — the only thing that fools 
should have. Yes, you shall have my curse. But 
why delay ! Why not hear it now ! You delayed 
not when you married the lackeys daughter; nor 
need you wait for your mother's curse.* 

The jewels flashed upon the long, lean fingers 
upraised to the all-pitying God. Golden hoops 
and precious gems encircling, with purity and 
beauty, perishable clay — jewels of inestimable 
value in the eyes of poor weak humanity, but 
in those of the Divinity, valueless as compared 
with the bright tears of a repentant sinner. 

The lips of Mrs Norman were parted; but the 
awful words — the curse, a mother's curse upon an 
only son — were never to be spoken. 

Bertha — when she heard her mother's words, 
as the terrible meaning of her intention struck 
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like a blow upon her understanding, shattering 
into fragments her reverence, her filial obedience — 
Bertha had started from her chair, and, with 
dilating eyes and horror imprinted upon every 
line of her face, had rushed forward towards 
the poor mortal in silk and shining stones, crying 
as she threw her arms around her mother's neck, 

* Hush ! hush ! not a word ; in mercy, not a 
word. Stain not your soul with such a fearful 
thing. The very angels in heaven would hurl 
it back upon your own head.' 

Bertha's earnestness gave a rich inflection to 
her voice, and was not without its due eflect 
upon Mrs Norman. Besides, Bertha's presence 
brought to her mind what, in the heat of her 
passion, she had partially forgotten — namely, that 
she still had a child who had not thwarted her 
will. Letting her hands fall until they rested 
upon Bertha's waist, she said,] in a low moaning 
tone, 

VOL. II I 
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*My daughter! my (laughter! Thank heaven 
I have still my daughter!' 

Gently using a little force, Bertha urged her 
mother away from the centre of the room, at 
the same time motioning, with half-turned head, 
to Herbert to leave the apartment. 

*Yes, mamma,' she said, as she led her mother 
to the seat she had herself so lately occupied; 
*you have still your daughter and you always 
will. There, seat yourself. This sad afiair has 
disturbed you greatly; but thank God you did 
not utter that curse.' 

Mrs Norman sat in the chair as desired. The 
high principle, the moral courage of the younger 
woman had so far triumphed over the selfish, 
worldly prudence of the elder. How mean, how 
small her mother seemed to Bertha despite her 
gorgeous silken apparel, her gold and flashing 
gems. How narrow were her views, how devoid 
of all generous appreciation of her son's manly 
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qualities. Not that Bertha could not sympathise 
with the bitter, bitter disappointment that her 
mother must have felt when she heard that her 
son was really married ; but the low tone of mind 
that could endeavour to crush for ever under a 
<5urse her brother's endeavours to manfully do 
what was right, this it was made Bertha, as she 
stood by her mother s side, — that mother, trembling 
in every limb from the excess of her own passion — 
pity her with contemptuous pity. 

Placing one arm lightly across her mother s 
back, resting her hand upon her shoulder, at 
the same time taking a seat upon the stiff pole 
that served as an arm to the chair, she said, 

'You have done a wrong, a very great wrong 
in speaking to Herbert as you have done this 
day; but the greater wrong, the curse you could 
never recall, has not been spoken. For this you 
will thank God every day of your life, when the 
shadow of this trouble has passed away. And 
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for the wrong that you have done, upon calmer 
reflection, I am convinced you will be sorry. 

'Herbert is no fool, mamma, for doing that 
which is right It is to be regretted, I grant,, 
that he loved not one in his own station of life;, 
but that he has not done so is no fault of his. It 
is a misfortune that must be endured. 

'If my brother, as I truly believe, thoroughly- 
loved the maiden he has made his wife, even if 
she is as one of those of whom you spoke, familiar 
with her equals, distant with her superiors, and 
has, by dissimulation, persuaded Herbert that she 
too loved him, even then we should, |at all events,, 
respect the high motives that influenced him in his. 
conduct, and not treat him worse than you would a 
common dog. 

'But what shall we say if, as I think upon 
enquiry, we find this maiden whom my brother 
has chosen, to be modest, amiable, and afiectionate ? 
Would it not be more honourable^ if not lady-like„ 
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to treat with contempt the smiles of scorn which 
you say you will meet with from your neighbours ? 

'Any lady or gentleman who could so smile 
upon a defenceless girl — for the smiles would not be 
directed so much against us as against her — would 
be, in my estimation, unworthy of the name of 
either lady or gentleman. The word which would 
most fitly express all that is hateful in human 
nature would be much too good for them/ 

Bertha ceased speaking; and uncle John, who, 
through this argument between mother and daugh- 
ter, had been standing with the weight of his 
body thrown first upon one leg and then the other, 
with his beard passing continually through his 
right hand, thought how exactly his sentiments 
tallied with those of his niece ; only, unfortunately, 
AS he afterwards explained, he had not sufficient 
"* gift of the gab ' to express them. 

Mrs Norman, who was still suffering much from 
over excitement, took hold of the hand of her 
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daughter, which was not resting upon her shoulder, 
and said, in a broken voice, 

*Say no more, Bertha; say no more. Right 
or wrong, I feel I can never forgive Herbert. Say 
no more. I must try and forget I ever had a son/ 

Herbert s sister saw it was useless to contest 
the point with her mother, at least for the present. 

As it was growing dusky in the great banquet- 
ing chamber, Bertha suggested that they should 
retire to the more cheerful and smaller sitting- 
room and call for lights. 

* Not yet awhile, not yet awhile, my dear child,*^ 
was Mrs Norman's answer. ' I do not feel so welL 
My head swims. I would rather remain here 
in quiet until I am more composed. You will 
stay with me, Bertha — you will not leave me ? ' 

*I will stay with you, mamma. But, perhaps,, 

uncle, you would like to leave us. Perhaps you 
would like to go to the sitting-room and ring for 

lights ? ' 
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'No, no, Bertha, thank you. Don't trouble 
yourself on my account. I'm better off here with 
you and your mother than I would be by myself 
in the sitting-room/ 

Now, why did not John Norman leave the 
grim old banqueting chamber and find his way 
to the sitting-room, order in lights, and be com- 
fortable there ? The truth was, he had such a 
respect for antiquity that he never cared to be 
left alone with it. He knew very well that to 
reach that little sitting-room he had to pass through 
a long corridor, with the doors of many rooms 
leading into it — rooms smaller than the banqueting 
chamber, but fully as rich in the antique. 

Has it ever been your lot to observe the bucolic 
mind in a picture gallery — ^the puzzled expression 
of the bucolic face, mingled with awe, at finding 
men and women hanging upon the walls, together 
with pieces of the well-known fields, hay-ricks, 
horses, and carts. Some such feeling as animates 
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the peasant on his first view of the productions 
of the painter existed in the mind of John 
Norman, with regard to the building and furniture 
of old Klimber Hall. 

He could go down a coal mine without a quake ; 
but he did not care to trust himself alone in a 
long corridor in Klimber, although, without know- 
ing anything of the very great historical and 
antiquarian interest attaching to the place, it was 
always a source of wonder, and sometimes of 
amusement, to him, when he used to come down 
from Sandwith, previous to that fatal laughter 
at the old general's joke, to wander about the 
'jolly curious old place,' as he called it, in the 
company of his niece. Indeed there were two 
things that excited both his wonder and amuse- 
ment more than any others — to wit, the suits of 
armour, and the huge tireplaxje in the banqueting 
chamber. A fireplace wherein you could sit on 
either side of the blazing logs> and look up through 
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the chimney to the blue sky above, was certainly 
a, curiosity to the whilom cottager. The suits of 
armour were an unfailing cause of amusement, 
for he entertained the same view with respect 
to their being iron clothes, as did his sister-in-law. 
He sagely argued that men who wore such curious 
garments, must needs sit very close to the fire 
to keep themselves warm. 

The old place in the daylight, or in the presence 
of anybody, was food for laughter and exclam- 
ations; but with the night, laughter and exclam- 
ations slipped off the scene, for with the night 
came the inevitable bed-chamber and the tapestry. 
To be alone anywhere in Klimber Hall was dis- 
agreeable, but to be alone in his bed-chamber with 
that tapestry was John • Norman's peculiar ab- 
horrence. No wonder, then, that he said in reply 
to Bertha, *I'm better off here with you and 
your mother than I would be by myself in the 
sitting-room.' 
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The gloom in the great chamber increased. 
Uncle John, taking pattern by Bertha and her 
mother, sat down upon one of the stiff-backed 
chairs and relapsed into thought. Mrs and Miss 
Norman sat in their corner — the mother in the 
chair, the daughter upon the arm of it. Mrs 
Norman still retained hold of her daughter's 
right hand, whilst with her left arm Bertha 
almost embraced her mother, her hand resting 
lightly upon Mrs Norman's left shoulder. 

So quiet were the trio that the sough of the 
little wind there was amongst the clattering 
leaves of the great tree in the courtyard might 
have been heard by the silent thinkers. When the 
heart is full, however, the poetic motion of swaying 
branches, as heard through the diamond panes of 
an old-world casement, is little heeded. 

* What is that ? ' cried John Norman, springing 
to his feet, as clear and distinct they could hear the 
sound of a gunshot followed by faint screams. 
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Bertha, too, heard the sounds, and so did Mrs 
Norman. Both ladies rose from their seats and 
listened. 

Again, loud and distinct, came the gunshot, and 
yet another, followed by faint screams. 

' Ah ! Heaven help me 1 ' cried Mrs Norman, 
with her hands to her throbbing temples. 'I 
know what it is — the American. He is murdering 
my son ! ' 

Bertha, who, of course, knew nothing of Rupert 
Warrener, or of the contemplated murder, said, 
'American — murdering Herbert! What do you 
mean? ' 

*Your uncle knows! your uncle knows!* cried 
Mrs Norman, distractedly. 

* Those shots have been fired in the house. How 
can it be the American ? * said John Norman. 

' There are secret passages in and out of this 
wretched place,' explained the widow, 'that we 
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know nothing of. Bnt that ruffian does, for he 
told me so/ 

' In that ease/ said Mr Norman, energetically, * I 
ought not to be loitering here. I will call the 
servants at once, and make the best of my way to 
the aid of Herbert/ 

Uncle John's scruples about roaming through the 
corridors of Klimber Hall were cast to the winds 
at the chance of saving human life. 

' I will go with you, uncle, and show you the 
way to Herbert's bedroom/ said Bertha, as her 
uncle moved towards the door. 

* No, no, Bertha ; you must stay with me,' cried 
Mrs Norman, clinging to her daughter. ' You 
don't know the desperado we have to deal with. 
John, insist upon Bertha staying here.' 

Mrs Norman well knew the effect a word or two 
from her brother-in-law would have. This speech 
of Mrs Norman's caused uncle John to stop only a 
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few paces from the centre of the room and to half 
turn round as he said, 

* I think you had better stay with your mother, 
Bertha. In an affair of this sort you would be of 
no use with me, and here you will be, at all events, 
company for Mrs Norman/ 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the 
great doors of the banqueting chamber were burst 
open with such violence that the two huge flaps of 
which they were composed crashed with a great 
noise against the wainscoting of the apartment, 
making every individual suit of armour rattle 
against its support and unsettle clouds of dust from 
spears, swords, and ragged banners. 

The ladies screamed with fright, clinging to each 
other the while. Even stout John Norman took a 
step or two back as he saw through the partial 
gloom the figure of a man, with gleaming eyes, 
rush through the open doors, flourishing, in his 
right hand, a revolver. 
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With a yell as if there were ten men shouting 
instead of one, the intruder recognised the some- 
what commanding figure of Mrs Norman. 

' Ah ! ah ! ' he cried, ' there's the old woman 
Well, there's a shot for her.' 

Bang ! The old place echoed again, and one of 
the chambers of the revolver was empty. 

Mrs Norman shrieked and became unconscious 
in her daughter's arms. Bertha, as she held her 
mother with what strength she could, felt some- 
thing warm flow over her hand. 

' He has shot her ! he has shot her ! ' she cried. 
* My dear mother ! I feel the blood ! I feel the 
blood ! ' 

* Herbert's sister, ay ? Well, Herbert's sister 
must have a shot too.' 

Bang! Another chamber of the murderous 
weapon was empty. 

' Wretch ! ' cried John Norman, making a spring 
towards the yelling devil so free with his leaden 
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messengers of death, * would you murder the whole 
family ? ' 

* Jericho ! a man here. Well, there's just one 
barrel left.' 

Bang! Another chamber was emptied of its 
contents. 

* And now, judge, there's the six-shooter for you.' 
John Norman felt such a fearful blow upon 

the pit of his stomach that he was obliged to 
come to a sudden halt, for the revolver, sent with 
a straight aim, had, in vulgar parlance, * knocked 
all the breath out of him.' 

What light came in through the window was 
thrown against the 'American,' as Mrs Norman 
called Rupert Warrener, therefore, though suffer- 
ing intense agony, John Norman was able to 
keep his eye upon the movements of the man. 
He saw him retreat to the farther end of the 
room to a large cabinet, as it was called by the 
Klimber household, which stood between two 
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suits of armour and faced the window. The 
'American/ opening the doors which had been 
added to the oaken structure — for originally it 
was the receptacle for the family plate — after 
looking into it, entered it and shut the doors 
behind him. 

As John Norman slowly recovered from the 
effects of the blow from the revolver, lights held 
by timid servants glimmered along the corridor, 
and could be seen through the open doors of 
the banqueting hall. 

' Hullo there ! * cried the coal-mine owner as 
well as he was able, 'come along, come along. 
Bustle up there, will you!' 

But it was not until Bertha added her entreaties 
to those of her uncle that the servants ventured 
to approach nearer. They knew the voice of 
their young mistress, but not that of the^wealthy 
colliery proprietor. They trooped into the chamber 
manfully and womanly, for every domestic in the 
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house had joined the procession, whether from 
love of adventure or fear of being left alone it 
is perhaps unnecessary to state. 

Now it was that the capacity of John Norman 
for business-like method and promptitude came 
to the fore. 

* One of you fellows start at once for the nearest 
doctor. Who goes? Right! Off with you. Women 
servants gather round your mistress. Assist her 
to bed at once. Come. Gently, gently. That 
will do. Bertha, I leave you to look after your 
mother. 

* Now all that are left give a hand to this table. 
Shove it against that big cupboard. Heave hoi 
That's it. You two fellows stand by, and if anyone 
attempts to come out knock *em down with — with 
— ^that chopper,' pointing to a beautiful battle-axe 
which hung near a suit of inlaid armour. 

* So far, so good. Now one of you lead me to 
Mr Herbert's bedroom. If there are two or three 
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good doctors within riding distance besides the one 
we have sent for, set out at once for them, and 
light up the whole building from garret to kitchen, 
so that we can see our way about/ 

Yet, as has been said, the midnight poacher 
ranging the park, or Harry Maitland, or Ada 
Warrener, would never guess from the outside 
walls of old Klimber, that such a busy scene was 
being enacted therein. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Klimber Hall on the outside and Klimber Hall 
inside were two very different presentments of 
the same building, as regards the matter of light. 
For instance, when Rupert Warrener was carrying 
dismay, by his yells and pistol shots, through the 
Klimber household, the evening was apparently 
fast approaching. John Norman, when he gave 
orders for the whole place to be lighted up, little 
thought that the day, in point of time, was not 
really very far advanced. 

Thus, it must be admitted that this house, built 
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as a quadrangle, with its diamond-paned windows 
looking into its own courtyard, and that courtyard 
shaded by a densely-foliaged tree, though very 
picturesque and romantic, was in many respects 
inconvenient. I have stood in the banqueting 
chamber at Klimber on the sunniest day at high 
noontide, and thought, not knowing the time, that 
it must be getting towards sunset. On cloudy 
days, when the sim glistened not on bladed grass 
or fluttering leaflets, the solemn rooms, more 
solemn by reason of their dark oaken appoint- 
ments, were in a state of starless midnight, unless 
the great waxen tapers with radiating light made 
beautiful the hoary antiquity, like flowers upon 
the tombstones of the dead. 

But Klimber on the outside ! Ah ! light was 
there. In a certain depression which occurred 
in the green sward at no great distance from 
the house, and which I have always thought 
marked the exact position of the ancient moat> 
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grew trees of gigantic stature. Between their 
trunks peeped out, so prettily, the white and black 
walls of the Hall ; whilst on a windy day, as their 
branches waved and tossed about in the boisterous 
Air, curiously-shaped chimney stacks, suggestive 
of comfortable fires within, displayed their twisted 
forms. The Hall was built on the highest part of 
slightly rising ground; so, as you stood upon the 
broad walk — a walk, strange to say, guiltless of 
any avenue — by the principal entrance gates, the 
quaint old place, with its grand old trees, almost 
inviting you by its general air of snugness to walk 
along the gently ascending path and enter, was 
something very pleasant to look upon and to re- 
member when you left it. 

Whilst a tragedy was occupying the attention 
of the household within, a comedy was taking 
place without the venerable edifice. Ada War- 
rener, after passing through the gates and walking 
up the path, faltered somewhat in her determin- 
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ation to ask at the Hall the truth of the dreadful 
rumours she had heard concerning Herbert and 
his mother. Again the anomaly of her position 
presented itself. Although deeply interested, as 
was only natural in everything afFpcting the 
welfare of her Herbert, situated as she was she 
ought not by rights to seem to take any interest 
in him at all. Clearly she could not ask after 
Herbert. If she enquired after Mrs Norman, 
most probably she would be asked in. Herbert's 
sister would see her. What could she say or do 
in that case ? Only awaken suspicion. Yet how 
she longed to know if what she had heard were 
true. 

If true, then indeed it was time for her to 
hide away her head for ever in shame and remorse 
— never to let her little innocent child know that 
she was the wife (for morally she held herself 
such) of a murdered man, because, as she strongly 
suspected, she was the sister of a murderer. 
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It was while in this uncertainty that she chanced 
to look behind her, and beheld a tall young man, 
very like the one she had seen surrounded 
by the gossips on Klimber Green, hurrying 
through the gates up the broad walk. Not 
wishing to be observed, Ada turned into a side 
path, until such time as he should pass on his 
way to the Hall. She dawdled slowly along, 
casting one or two glances behind to see which 
way he went. What was her consternation when 
she saw him hesitate by the very path which 
she had taken, and follow her. She soon quickened 
lier footsteps, hoping that by so doing he would 
turn back; but as she increased her pace, so he 
increased his. Quicker and quicker went on poor 
Ada, getting very frightened ; quicker and quicker 
came on her pursuer. At last the walking fairly 
broke into a race; and had the midnight poacher 
been abroad much earlier than was his wont, his 
brain might have i-eceived much food for wonder, 
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from the fact that his eyes would be gazing 
upon a young gentleman giving chase in right 
good earnest to a young lady across Klimber Park. 
Harry Maitland — for indeed he was the male 
runner in the Klimber flat race — had, on leaving 
the Green, taken the road to the Hall with the 
same resolve as Ada — namely, to knock at the 
door and demand to know the truth of the 
rumours. But as he stepped along the road 
doubts began to assail him as to the wisdom of 
his resolution. He knew from Bertha the peculiar 
position in which he was placed as the unwelcome 
candidate, if the true facts came to the knowledge 
of Mrs Norman, for her daughter's hand. Mr 
Norman had also intimated to him that should 
he ever be successful in gaining the love of his 
niece, that his sister-in-law had better be left 
to be managed solely and wholly by him. He 
was bewildered what to do for the best under 
the circumstances. If of course, such a very 
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dreadful thing had happened as stated by the 
village lawyer, there would be nothing to fear, 
Mrs Norman being dead ; but to the* credit, be it 
said, of the young man, he sincerely hoped the 
rumour was without foundation in fact. An in- 
opportune appearance at the Hall might cause 
untimely enquiries to be made with very dis- 
astrous results. 

But if he could only see Mr Norman in the 
neighbourhood, or better still, Bertha, his diffi- 
culties would vanish. As this idea occurred to 
him, he was passing through the gates of Klimber 
Park. Looking up in the pleasing hope of seeing 
either Mr Norman or his niece, he beheld, as he 
supposed, Bertha walking on in front. He saw 
the young lady turn round, but he was at too 
great a distance to recognise the face. Then he 
saw her turn into a side walk. 

* Ah ! * said Harry to himself, * it must be Bertha. 
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She has recognised me and wishes to speak to 
me in private/ 

This view of the ease was further strengthened 
by seeing the young lady turn once or twice 
when she was some way down the path as if 
wishful that he also should turn down the same 
way. He did so. As they went along she in- 
creased her speed, sometimes looking back to 
see if he were following. 

* I see there is no time to be lost. Now that she 
knows I am following her every minute is precious. 
Ah ! it is so. She is running fast now. I must 
keep up with her — I see — a capital plan — it will 
not be long before we reach the trees and out of 
sight of people on the walk. Clever Bertha ! ' 

Young Maitland was right. The little pathway 
led to a dense clump of trees. Ada, out of breath 
and out of temper with the impudence of the young 
fellow, and considerably alarmed at his evident 
intention of overtaking her, determined that on no 
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account would she enter its solitary depth. As 
soon as the first tree was reached she would turn 
and, placing her back against the trunk, fight with 
tooth and nail whilst she was able to stand. In 
vain, as she ran, she cast her eye round to see if 
some friendly helping hand was near. No one was 
bye, no human being in sight. The utter loneli- 
ness of the place struck a chill to her heart. In 
vain she tried to scream, for, poor. Ada, what wind 
she had was sorely needed in this desperate race. 

In vain she tried to imagine what could be this 
young fellow 8 object in thus pursuing her. Could 
it be her purse ? He looked too well dressed for 
that. At anyrate there was no harm in trying. 
To dive her hand into her pocket, to seize her 
purse and drop it on the path was the work of a 
few moments. 

* Ah ! the fates be praised. He stops, stoops, and 
picks it up.' 

Harry Maitland, seeing the purse fall, thought 
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there would be no great harm in losing a second, 
only a second, on the way. He stopped and picked 
it up. But he made up for the loss of that second 
by putting a spurt on. A spurt which made Ada 
tear the gold chain from her neck, and drop it 
with her gold watch attached on the road. 

' Strange ! ' said Harry to himself, as he saw 
the glittering things before him, 'Bertha must 
be in a devil of a hurry not to have time to 
pick up her watch, even if she left her purse. 
If she is in such a hurry, of course I ought to 
be in a hurry. I will leave the watch where 

it IS. 

Poor Ada, her heart sank into her boots as 
she saw young Maitland fly past the watch. The 
clump of trees would very soon be reached. What 
his motive was in leaving the valuables on the 
ground and following her she dared not think. 
Oh ! that some one would appear and level the 
brute to the ground with a blow. Oh ! that she 
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had power to scream loud enough to alarm the 
inmates of the Hall. There was one thing she 
could do, and that she promised herself she would 
do with might and main. She would make a 
stand for it at the first tree she came to, and if 
he meant to do her any violence, sell her life as 
dearly as she could. 

On went the panting Ada, every step she took 
bringing her nearer to the clump of trees. 

Behind came the man with unflagging spirit, 
as eager as ever, in hot pursuit. 

The trees were reached. 

Making a dash at the nearest, Ada placed her 
back against it, and gasped out as well as her 
breathless condition would allow. 

' Wretch — how — dare — you — do — this ? If — ^you 
— attempt — to — touch — me — I — will — ^tear — your 
— eyes — out ! ' 

What was Harry Maitland's astonishment, what 
his horror at finding that, instead of decently 
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following Bertha across the park to a place where 
they could safely converse, he had nearly frightened 
the life out of a strange lady by leading her to 
believe that he was holding her in chase? The 
dropping of the purse, the watch, and chain, now 
appeared in a new light before Harry's mental 
vision. He had been taken for a wayside robber ; 
nay, worse. A rufSan bent on the perpetration 
of some dastardly act. 

Recovering from his surprise, and recovering 
his breath, the ' wretch,' as Ada called him, was 
about to speak and tender apologies for his 
unwarrantable conduct, when two figures emerged 
from the obscurity of the clump of trees. They 
added in a great degree to the embarrassing 
situation, especially for Harry Maitland. In one 
figure he recognised the sylph-like form and 
glorious features of his beloved Bertha; in the 
other, the burliness of her uncle, John Norman. 

No sooner did Ada get a sight of those two. 
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to her, strangers, than she cried out in an im- 
ploring voice, 

'Good lady and kind gentleman, I beseech you 
to rescue me from this man's clutches. Thank 
heaven that you came not too late/ 

The look upon Bertha's face as she saw the 
revered one — the noble heart that had spoken 
so nicely of the babbling stream, the silent lake, 
the immense ocean — standing in front of a cower- 
ing woman, whose words confirmed her worst 
apprehensions, had better be left to the reader's 
lively imagination. Neither need the frown that 
wrinkled up the forehead of honest John Norman 
be described. 

But the mystery of uncle and niece being in 
that clump of trees so soon after the uproarious 
proceedings in Klimber Hall must be accounted 
for; and that forthwith. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

It will be remembered that Mrs Norman was 
partly carried, partly taken by women servants 
and Bertha to her own bedroom ; that messengers 
were sent oflF in search of doctors; that John 
Norman was taken by a domestic to the bedroom 
of his nephew. 

John Norman dismissed the man as soon as 
the door was pointed out to him, and entered 
the chamber of horrors. What a sight met his 
eyes! But I must leave the details for a more 
fitting occasion. I am anxious now to explain 
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only how uncle and niece got into the clump of 
trees. 

After staying in Herbert's room for some while, 
John Norman came softly out, quietly shutting 
the door, locking it, and putting the key in his 
pocket. 

In due time the doctors arrived, two of them. 
One, a young rising practitioner; the other, the 
old family physician. To the elder of the medicos 
uncle John confided the care of Mrs Norman ; the 
other he led at once to the bedroom of his nephew. 

It was with a serious face, after a lengthened 
stay in the bed-chamber, that the man of physic, 
accompanied by Mr Norman descended the broad 
stairs of Klimber Hall. It was with a serious 
face that he stood by the door which the porter 
in attendance had opened, gently passing the 
fingers of his gloves which he had in his right 
hand through the fingers of his left hand. 

John Norman said, * Is there any hope ? * With 
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a shrug of the shoulders, an uplifting of the 
eyebrows, and a sad smile, he answered, 

'You know, hope dies only with death/ 

The doctor was soon after driving down the 
broad walk on his daily visits to other anxious 
patients. 

When he was gone Mr Norman turned into the 
small sitting-room which contained the piano with 
the beautiful casing of fine inlaid woods. There 
he awaited with some impatience the report of the 
old family physician concerning the condition of 
his sister-in-law. 

Bertha came down at length with the informa- 
tion that Mrs Norman had fallen into a deep sleep, 
which, in the opinion of the doctor, would be bene- 
ficial if it continued. With that he had to be 
content. 

' Are you going up again, Bertha ? ' he asked. 

' Not at present. My mother's maid is sitting in 
the room. Should I be wanted, she is to ring.* 
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John Norman was leaningr aorainst the table in 
that position so much disliked by his sister-in-law, 
when his mind, going over the events of the last 
few hours, reverted once more to the scene enacted 
but lately in the banqueting chamber. A certain 
painfulness beneath the third or fourth button of 
his waistcoat brought once more to his remem- 
brance the revolver and the demon who threw it. 

* By gosh ! ' he exclaimed, with a slap of the leg, 
* I forgot all about him.' 

' How you frightened me ! Forgot about who ? ' 
asked Bertha, nervously. She had been thinking 
about her brother, fearing to ask or learn the truth. 

' Why, about the man shut up in the cupboard. 
I shoved the table against the doors and left two 
fellows watching.' 

He then detailed to his niece how he had seen 
Rupert Warrener enter the cabinet and shut the 
doors behind him. 
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* Come/ he continued ; ' as we have nothing much 
to do, we'll have an interview with this fellow/ 

They proceeded to the banqueting chamber, 
where they found the great long table still against 
the doors of the cabinet, and the two men standing 
on each side. John Norman jumped upon the 
table, and hammering with his fists upon the doors, 
called out, 

* You, sir. Will you promise to give yourself up 
quietly if we let you out ? ' 

No answer was returned to this question. Tlien 
again called out John Norman, 

' You, sir. Do you hear ? Why don't you 
answer?' Not a sound came from the inside of 
the great oaken piece of furniture. 

* By gosh ! ' cried John Norman; excitedly, slap- 
ping his leg as he spoke, then jumping down from 
the table, ' I know what it is. The scoundrels 
dead.' 

' Dead ! ' echoed Bertha. 
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* Yes — smothered. Don't you see, shut up in a 
thing like this, with the doors firmly closed, he was 
bound to smother ; and serve him jolly well right 
too. Pull away the table, lads, and let's have the 
carcase out of that.' 

The 'lads' pulled away with a will. John 
Norman flung open the doors, expecting to see the 
body of Rupert Warrener lying, as he said, ' all of 
a heap ' inside. The cabinet was empty. 

* I can take my " davy,'" ejaculated Mr Norman, 
* that I saw him go in here. I will further take 
my " davy " that he never came out again. Now 
where has he gone to ? ' 

'Perhaps this is one of the secret ways into 
the house,' said Bertha, ' don't you remember 
mamma speaking about them ? ' 

' Yes, I do. Maybe it is so. Maybe it is so, 
John Norman spoke slowly as if to himself, for 
while so speaking he was inside the cabinet, 
examining the sides and back. 
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'There is one panel at the back/ he said, after 
a pause, 'that appears a bit shaky, but it doesn't 
give at all. Maybe it's fastened on the other side/ 

' Perhaps it slides,* cried Bertha, excitedly ; ' try 
it both ways. Press it one way and then the 
other/ 

' It does, it does,' cried her uncle, also excitedly. 
* It slides back. There's a passage behind, lead- 
ing down some steps. Here one of you fellows, 
run off for lights.' 

Here Mr Norman stepped back into the room. 
To the remaining servant he said, 

' You get down two or three of these choppers, 
we'll soon get to the bottom of all this.' 

* You will let me come with you, uncle ' said 
Bertha, in a wheedling tone, 'I won't take any 
harm. I can stand behind you.' 

'Well I suppose you must' said her uncle, 
knowing full well it was useless to argue the 
point. ' Here,' he said to the servant as he came 
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in with the lights, 'give me one. Bertha you 
take one. Now my lad lead the way. Take 
this chopper in your hand. That's it. Are you 
ready ? ' 

' Quite ready, sir.' 

* Then off we go.' 

The procession started. They descended a 
flight of steps and found themselves in a narrow 
passage, the other end of which they could not 
see. They walked cautiously on and on, and 
yet again on and on, with very few interruptions 
from broken masonry, until they felt a colder 
air against their cheeks. Not many yards further 
they came to another flight of steps which they 
had to ascend this time. 

Arrived at the top they saw around them the 
ruins of, it might be, a small chapel. Beyond 
the ruins were the trunks of many stalwart trees. 

Leaving the man amidst the broken walls, with 
strict injunctions not to move from there until 
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they came back, John Norman and his niece 
took their way among the trees to find out if 
they could their whereabouts. 

In this way it was that they were able to form 
two parts of as interesting a quartet as any person 
might wish to see. 

Ada, with her mantle torn and disarranged, 
stood leaning against the tree, panting somewhat 
hard. Harry Maitland was before her, with looks 
expressive of horror, amazement, shame. Bertha 
and her uncle were standing together. In the 
maiden's eyes, mingling with the love and trustful- 
ness usually beaming there, was that peculiar 
expression which seems to ask, 'Is it possible? 
Can it be true ? ' On the uncle's usually good- 
tempered-looking face, was a portentous frown — 
a frown, which clearly denoted that appearances 
were very much against his prime favourite. 

Things could not go on for ever thus. Harry 
Maitland, otherwise dignified or disgraced by the 
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appellation, ' Wretch/ manfully set about the task 
of disproving the evidence against him. 

*I admit/ he began, * after what this lady, who 
is a perfect stranger to me, and from the nature 
of our positions, hers being particularly one of 
defence, you are perfectly right in assuming that 
I have been playing the part of a ruffian ; but* 
I assure you, I am innocent, entirely innocent, of 
any intentions of violence. I swear by all that 
I hold sacred, by my love for you. Bertha ; by my 
respect for you, Mr Norman, that I have done 
nothing to deprive me either of confidence or 
affection/ 

John Norman's face cleared up, when he heard 
his protege speak thus. 

' I believe you, Harry,' he said, ' I believe you. 
I have never known you tell an untruth in my 
life ; but, by gosh ! man, what does all this mean ? ' 

'Really, sir, I don't exactly know. I can tell 
you how matters came to this unfortunate pass 
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SO far as I am concerned, if you will be pleased 
to listen/ 

Harry Maitland then entered into a detailed 
account of his waiting for Bertha at the stepping- 
stones ; finding that she did not fulfil her promise ; 
of his walking across the fields to the high-road ; 
from thence through the village to the Klimber 
Green. Hearing on the Green some dreadful 
rumours about the inhabitants of the Hall, he 
had walked up to the park, determined to make 
further enquiries. 

*When I reached the park gate,' continued 
Harry, 'close to the Hall at the other end of 
the walk, I saw this lady. I was too far off 
to see the face, but the figure and the dress so 
corresponded with yours. Bertha, that, without 
a moment's hesitation, I conceived it was you. 
When I saw this lady turn into a side walk 
upon seeing me, and make her way towards 
these trees, I thought, " Bertha wishes to speak 
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to me, but privately, so that Mrs Norman may 
not see us." 

'Acting upon this idea, I turned into the side 
walk and followed. The figure before me looked 
back once or twice and quickened its pace. I 
thought, "Bertha has little time to spare, and 
wishes me to hurry," I hurried on. The faster 
I hurried, the faster went on this lady. When 
she dropped her purse she did not stop to pick 
it up. I did. But when she dropped her watch 
and chain, and made no attempt to recover them, I 
said to myself, " Bertha's desire to gain the shelter 
of this little wood is so great that I had better not 
waste the precious moments stopping to pick up 
the trinkets, but hurry on at the best of my speed.' 

* I put my best foot forward, to find that I had 
been following an entire stranger ; a lady, who, by 
her first words made me aware of what she thought 
me.' 

As Harry Maitland proceeded with his state- 
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meiit, quite a new light for Ada was thrown upon 
his late movements. When he had finished, she 
said, with the faintest gleam of a smile, turning to 
Mr Norman as she spoke, 

*I can corroborate a good deal of what this 
gentleman has said. I remember seeing him as I 
passed by Klimber Green, standing amongst the 
gossips there. For the rest, which occurred exactly 
as he describes, I suppose I must thank my own 
excessive nervousnews. Had I not been too appre- 
hensive ; had I waited until this gentleman over- 
took me upon the broad walk, and not turned, as I 
foolishly did, into the side path, this comedy of 
errors would not have taken place. 

' But I did turn into the side path, and to vin- 
dicate my own character, I will tell you why. 
I too had heard rumours of a sad catastrophe 
having happened at the Hall, and — and — feeling, 
shall I say anxious, to hear the truth, I had 
walked up the broad walk, when turning my 
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head I saw this gentleman, also coming up, close 
by the gates. To avoid any possibility of being 
questioned — for being a stranger to — to — the 
Norman family, I had really no ostensible object 
in seeking to know the truth of the rumours — I 

turned aside. 

'Imagine my consternation when I saw this 

gentleman also turn and follow. I walked faster, 
hoping thereby that he would desist and turn 
back. He increased his speed. I ran; he ran. 
Then it struck me that he wanted to rob me. I 
dropped my purse. He stopped, picked it up 
and followed on. He is not satisfied I thought. 
I tore off my watch and chain and threw them 
on the ground. He passed them by. Then in- 
deed I imagined I knew what his object was — 
to take my life. But thank goodness it is over 
and everything explained.' 

As Ada was speaking, certain fancies were 
passing through Bertha's mind, as to who this 
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gentle, pretty looking lady was; as to why she 
should feel in the least bit anxious regarding the 
fate of any one member of the Norman family; 
as to where she had come from, for Bertha knew 
her face was not one of the familiar ones she daily 
met with in the Klimber streets. Then her fancies 
grew more romantic. What if this sweet young 
lady should prove to be the lackey's daughter 
so contemptuously alluded to by Mrs Norman ; 
what if this were the wife that Herbert had 
chosen, a- lady evidently of modest worth, instead 
of the flaming piece of vulgarity, even Bertha, 
in spite of her soothing words before her mother, 
dreaded to see. Bertha looked up at her uncle 
and saw that he regarded approvingly the stranger 
as she endeavoured to account for the part she 
had taken in the late proceedings. 

' If it is so, how I shall love her and how proud 
Herbert will be to see us all, even mamma, proud 
of her too/ 
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Then Bertha's fancies grew mournful. Herbert ! 
her dearly beloved brother sick unto death most 
probably. Alas, alas, even if this were the Ada 
for whom Herbert had sacrificed every earthly 
ambition, save that of retaining her love, even 
if it were so, of what avail would it be now. 

Alas ! when life seemed to be beaming so bright 
and beautiful in the heart of the fair maiden, 
this horrid jabbering death with ebon wand had 
rent all the brightness and the beauty away, 
leaving naught but cherished memories of happier 
days behind. 

John Norman assented to the concluding portion 
of Adas little speech, and added with ready 
sympathy, 

'I am sorry, very sorry, that you were 
frightened so. We must now try and do what 
we can to get you round again. If you don't 
mind entering Klimber Hall through a very 
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curious back way, we will very soon be able to 
offer you to offer you* 

John Norman here came to a full stop. He 
was going to say, 'a little something to drink,* 
but it suddenly occurred to him that that was 
not exactly the sort of thing to say to a lady, 
hence his confusion. Bertha, however, was at 
his elbow, and with Bertha by his side he knew 
he had nothing to fear. He nudged her with a 
nudge that was full of meaning, and she responded 
by advancing towards Ada, and saying with a 
pleasant smile, 'offer you what I am sure you 
must greatly need, rest and refreshment. My 
uncle has spoken of a curious backway. It is 
indeed a subterranean passage into the Hall 
which we have discovered accidentally. If you 
do not object to being underground, we will be 
very pleased if you will accompany us.' 

Ada hesitated, but she could not rationally 
see her way to refuse Bertha's invitation; and. 
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moreover, she had heard nothing yet of the truth 
or untruth of the dreadful rumours. 

* Thank you/ was her reply. ' I shall be pleased 
to accompany you.' 

'That's right, that's right,' was the hearty 
response of John Norman. 'Let us be off at 
once.' 

As they were moving away towards the ruins 
in the centre of the clump of trees, Harry Maitland 
said, 

'You are forgetting one thing. This lady's 
watch.' 

' By gosh ! so we are.' 

' I will run back for it,' said Harry. ' But where 
shall I find you ? ' 

Bertha turned to him with a graciousness, which 
argued well for the pleasantness of the future 
iMe-a-Ute Mr Maitland would enjoy with Miss 
Norman. 

' If, when you come back to where ' we are 
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standing, you strike straight through the wood 
in that direction/ giving the direction with her 
hand, 'you will come to an old ruined chapel. 
We will wait for you there. But/ added Misfi 
Norman, in a lower tone prettily and tenderly, 
*be sure to shout if you do not come upon the 
ruined chapel very soon. We will answer you.' 

This was scarcely a necessary precaution, as 
the little wood might easily be walked through 
and through in the course of ^ day. 

Arrived at the ruins, John Norman sent the man 
back again into the Hall, and the little party of 
three waited the advent of young Maitland. 

Said Bertha to while away the time, *It is 
wonderful how long you can live in a place 
without knowing its secrets. We have lived 
for many years in Klimber, without knowing 
that a passage existed behind all that mass of ivy 
and crumbling stone, which communicates with the 
house.' 
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Ada smiled, and, not thinking she would be re- 
vealing anything if she displayed a little of her 
knowledge of the old place, said, 

' And yet I, who have only paid Klimber flying 
visits, know all about this passage and many 
others/ 

' You,' said Bertha, on the tiptoe of expectation. 
^ You. Pray explain. You interest me.' 

' It is a very simple matter. My grandmoth^ 
was once housekeeper at the old Hall, and I, as a 
child, learnt all the old Hall's secrets.' 

'You did,' cried Bertha, now quite convinced 
that her fancies, though amazingly romantic, were 
true. Then, with a movement she could not 
repress, taking hold of Ada's two hands, and 
looking earnestly into her face as she did so, 
^ May I ask you one question ? ' she said, 

'Yes, certainly,' answered Ada, though some- 
what timidly. 

' Is your name Ada, — Ada Warrener ? ' 
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* Yes/ said Ada, reluctantly, * it is/ 

'Then, dearest Ada, sweetest of sisters-in-law^ 
let me embrace you/ and Bertha would have folded 
her in her arms, only Ada shrank away/ 

What was the meaning of this ? Had Herbert 
announced her as his wife? Was she to be re- 
ceived into the bosom of the family, loved and 
honoured? Ada shrank away, but it was not 
from any wish to avoid Bertha's embrace, nor the 
sisterly kiss she knew she would get. A kiss from 
a sister ! How the very sound of the word warmed 
the heart of poor, lonely, sisterless Ada. She 
shrank away more from a dread of compromising 
Herbert in too readily declaring herself as his wife, 
without knowing more fully the reasons Bertha 
had for declaring herself as her sister-in-law. It 
was with this feeling, therefore, that she shrank 
away ; but it was with a smiling face that she said, 
meaningly, 

' Did you not ask me if my name was Warrener?^ 
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Bertha, who was at first excessively pained at 
Ada's refusal to accept her advances, now under- 
stood the reason of her reticence. 'Dearest, best 
of sisters-in-law,' she said, fear nothing. Herbert 
has confessed all. Before my mother, before us, 
Herbert has told us that you are his lawful wife.' 

What words for Ada to hear. 

' Thank God ! * she cried, as she clasped her arms 
round Bertha's neck, * thank God for tl^at.' 

When Harry Maitland came back with the 
watch, he was considerably surprised to find the 
erewhile strangers locked in each other's arms, 
with tears in their eyes, and smiles on their lips. 
Being a man, however, brought up amongst men, 
he did not give vent in words to that surprise. 
He thought it was only another peculiarity dis- 
tinguishing the female sex from the male. He 
knew that if he met with a stranger, and they 
had a chat together, they would probably on 
parting shake each other's hand, and express a 
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hope of meeting soon again. But with ladies, 
of course, the case might be different. He sup- 
posed that they were apt to express their feelings 
in a much more decided or enthusiastic way, and 
now that these two ladies had made friends, it 
was only right and proper that they should smile 
and cry at the same time over each other's shoulders. 

This view of the case was further strengthened 
by John Norman, when the embrace was over, 
shaking Ada's hand very heartily, and saying in 
his practical way, 

'Very pleased to know you, very — but did you 
say there are other secret passages in Klimber?' 

'Yes. There is secret communication with all 
the principal rooms. This is the only passage 
though, leading out of the house.' 

And this shall not be in existence very long. 
I will give immediate orders for it to be bricked 
up. We don't want people dancing in and out 
of Elimber, like clowns in a pantomime. But 
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come along lads and lasses, come along. Let us 
get back into the house ; it's getting cold out here. 
Besides we may soon be wanted. 

As the four walked along through the passage 
to the banqueting chamber, two short conver- 
sations took place. One was between Ada and 
John Norman. Herbert's wife looking timidly 
up at her burly companion, put the question she 
had been longing to put for some time. 

'Is there, sir, any truth in these rumours that 
I have heard ? ' 

John Norman looked at the sweet, anxious 

face by his side, and remembering whose was 
the hand that had fired the shots, said, kindly 
enough, 

*I will not ask you what rumours you have 
heard, but I will tell you as far as I can how 
things stand at present. Herbert, your husband, 
is under medical treatment. I know you would 
like to ask me is he dangerously ill. I will tell 
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you what the doctor has told me — have hope. 
Mrs Norman is also under medical treatment, 
but of her condition I will leave your sister-in- 
law to tell you. Does my answer satisfy you?' 

* Yes, thank you. There is one other question 
I would like to ask.' 

' Then ask it.' 

' May I see my husband ? ' 

John Norman did not answer this question 
at once. He thought for a while. Then he said, 

'Certainly, you may, but not at present. 
Perfect quiet, perfect rest, these are the doctor's 
orders. Are you satisfied?' 

'Yes, thank you.' 

Poor Ada! she had to be satisfied with very 
little; but her great comfort was in hearing 
that Herbert was not dead. Rumour had killed 
him outright. 

The other conversation was between Bertha 
and Harry Maitland. 
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'Dear Harry/ said Bertha, as she put her arm 
lovingly within his. M have such a deal to tell 
you — but do you pardon me for looking so black 
at you when we met/ 

*My darling/ he answered. 'Don't mention 
the black looks, or the meeting. I hate to think 
of it. What a jackass I was to frighten the lady 
so; but I never dreamt of anybody so like you 
in figure and height being so near the Hall.' 

'And who do you think the lady is?* 

' Is she not a stranger ? ' 

'Yes, and no. That is, I never saw the lady 
before, and yet she is my brother Herbert's wife.^ 

' His wife ! I did not know he was married.' 

* Neither did I, until this afternoon. That is 
one of the things I want to talk to you about, 
and oceans besides. But here are the steps. At 
the top is the banqueting room. Uncle and Ada 
have gone through. They will be waiting for us.' 
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* One moment more before we go up, Bertha I 
want to whisper something to you/ 

' What is it, Harry ? We must not stay here 
long.' 

Whatever it was that Harry Maitland wanted to 
whisper to Bertha, it was deemed of sufficient in- 
terest by that young lady to detain her at the foot 
of the stairs for a period of time that exhausted 
the patience of John Norman — although, it must 
be confessed, that period of time might not be of 
a lengthened duration, from the fact that Mr 
Norman's patience was not of an elastic quality. 

The almost absolute silence in which that whis- 
pering took place was suddenly broken by the 
thundering tones of uncle John's voice, pealing 
above the heads of the startled Bertha and Harry, 
and in effect, saying, 

' Come along, come along. What are you doing 
loitering about in the cellar there ? * 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that this put a 
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stop to all whispering for the time being. The 
allusion to a romantic subterranean passage, as 
practically a cellar, did not tend to heighten the 
self-complacency of either Bertha Norman or 
Harry Maitland as they entered the banqueting 
room, through the oaken cabinet, looking red 
about the face and extremely foolish. Kissing — I 
mean whispering in an arbour of green leaves, in a 
mossy dell, or even in a secret entrance to an old 
Hall is all very well in its way ; but in a cellar, 
lower even than a kitchen and its menial associa- 
tions — faugh! Even Ada was obliged to turn 
aside to hide her laughter; and as for John 
Norman, as soon as he looked upon his niece 
and Harry emerging from the cellar, he rapidly 
turned on his heel, and retired to the diamond- 
paned casement that looked out into the court- 
yard, and his back shook as if he were convulsed 
with a violent fit of coughing. Bertha was the 
first to recover from her confusion. Advancing 
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towards her sister-in-law, she said, *Come with me, 
Ada, dear. We will leave the gentlemen while we 
replace the watch in its pocket and the chain 
round your neck. Uncle, I will take Ada to 
the small sitting-room when we come down, so 
you need not wait for us here.' 

Bertha put her arm round Ada's waist, and led 
her through the great doors, and up the broad 
stairs, to her own apartment. 

The knights were fighting, as of old, upon the 
arras ; the pale-faced dames were waiting in their 
bowers at home for news from the far-off battle- 
fields just on the opposite wall. All things were 
as Ada remembered them in the byegone years; 
but the feeling with which she used to regard 
these curious examples of an old world industry 
were changed. She could smile now at the porten- 
tous charge of the warriors at war, at the prim 
gravity of the matrons at home. But at one time 
she had not smiled. In her girlish days, when the 
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heroes and heroines loomed down upon her from 
their high abodes upon the walls, she had no doubt 
filled her mind with imaginings of strange import 
concerning these men of valour and women of 
excellence. But the affairs of life, of ordinary 
prosaic life, had troubled her more nearly since 
then. It was not of war and its glories that she 
thought now, though the concomitant of war — 
death — had hovered around and about her of late. 
It was not of the splendours of life that she 
thought, but only of its homely comforts and the 
welfare of her husband and her baby child. 



CHAPTER XXV 

EvEBTTHiNG was silent around and within Elimber 
Hall, on the morning of the day succeeding the 
one, which, from the arrival of imcle, niece and 
nephew, to the finding of the secret passage, 
and the meeting with Herbert's wife, had been 
one series of adventures. Around the ancient 
house, the sim glistened on venerable trees and 
smooth green sward, but within, the silence was 
accompanied by no sunshine. 

The corridors were long and gloomy, and the 
servants moved about with stealthy steps and 
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bated breath. Grief and sadden illness had fallen 
upon the Norman family, and strict orders had 
been issued to all the domestics, to observe perfect 
quietness. Added to this dismal knowledge of 
sickness, was the mystery attaching to the appear- 
ance and disappearance of the youth ; the shots 
fired in an upper chamber, and again in the 
banqueting room ; the finding of the secret passage 
with its outlet in the clump of trees ; which latter 
circumstance the men who had kept watch by 
the oaken cabinet related with thrilling details 
to their fellow servants. These things taken 
together, had afflicted the Klimber household 
with a weight of woe, such as had never been 
known before, not even on the sad day when 
Ralph Norman, anxious to the end for a rise in 
the price of coal, breathed his last. 

There was silence also in the bed-chamber of 
Mrs Norman, for that lady was sleeping quietly 
in her bed. Her two nurses were sitting closely 
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together, hand within hand, speaking not a word. 
They were two pretty nurses, somewhat of the 
same height, somewhat of the same figure, but 
one had beautiful wavy hair, which the other 
had not. And she that had not the wavy hair, 
had that within her eyes, that told of care and 
anxiety, which her companion knew nothing of. 
For the nurse with the wavy hair had that bright 
on-looking expression which told of a maiden 
life led by love. 

Thus they sat as the minutes ticked themselves 
away, listening maybe to the regular breathing 
of the sufferer on the bed, or maybe busy with 
other matters. Happy Mrs Norman to have two 
such nurses as these ; their willing hands guided 
by no expectation of gain, only by the dictates 
of love and strong affection. Need I tell you 
these nurses' names ? I will. The one was Bertha 
and the other Ada Norman. 

On the previous afternoon when Bertha and 
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Ada left the apartment, where the grim knights 
fought, and the ladies fair sat everlastingly, and 
entered the modernised sitting-room, they found 
John Norman and Harry Maitland sitting there, 
or to be correct, Harry was sitting and Mr Nor- 
man was leaning against the table, in his favourite 
posture. 

As the ladies made their appearance, Mr Norman 
and Mr Maitland stood upon their feet, to give 
them welcome, and offer chairs; Bertha in the 
meanwhile giving orders for wine and cake to 
be put upon the table. Ada accepted a glass of 
wine and a slice of cake, letting fall the observa- 
tion at the time, that she must not tarry and 
be too late for her train home. 

*What!' cried Mr Norman, 'you are never 
going back again to-night. Why not stay here ? * 

• 

'You forget,' said Bertha, quickly divining 
Ada's reason, 'that Mrs Herbert has family ties 

VOL. II N 
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that compel her to leave us. There is a little 
one at home to be seen to/ 

*Ah! true, true. I quite forgot that. Let me 
see, let me see,* said uncle John reflectively, as 
he passed his beard several times through his 
right hand. *0f course you will have to go 
back again, but, but, by gosh! I have it,' and 
down came the right hand upon the right thigh 
with a crash that made Ada jump. 

*What new idea have you got, uncle?' asked 
Bertha. 

'Why! this. Seeing, Bertha, that your mother 
is dangerously ill, seeing too that I know not 
the day the doctor may allow Herbert to see 
his wife, seeing also that you are without a 
companion, and that you would be better for a 
little help in nursing your mother; seeing all 
this I propose that, that Mrs Herbert — oh ! bother 
that — I propose that Ada goes home to-night as 
she is obliged, but when she is at home that she 
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makes arrangements to come back again here to- 
morrow and remain here/ 

' But what about the baby ? ' 

' Bring it with her of course, bring it with her/ 

This seemed a daring proposal on the part of 
John Norman, and it certainly surprised his niece, 
more especially as he knew as well as she did 
the aversion that Mrs Norman of Klimber had 
to have anything whatever to do with her 
daughter-in-law. The very daring of it, however, 
pleased Bertha, as much as it surprised her. 
Turning to Ada, she said, 

' What do you think of my uncle's proposal ? 
If you can manage to leave your house in charge 
of some one, or shut it up, we have plenty of 
spare rooms here. For my part I shall only be 
too delighted to have your company. As for 
the baby, it will be quite a pleasant change to 
have a dear little baby about the house. Do 
you think you can make arrangements?* 
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Ada thought she could. She could bring the 
nurse with baby, send Hannah home for a 
holiday, and lock up the house. 

Thus it was arranged to the mutual delight 

of the two ladies. 

Bertha reading the delight in Ada's face, said 
to herself, ' Ah ! if she only knew how bitterly 
my mother resents this love match of Herbert's, 
she would not be so pleased to come.' 

Ada, looking at Bertha, and seeing how glad 
she was that she was coming, sighed, saying to 
herself, 

* Ah ! if she only knew it was my brother's 
hand that did this dreadful work, she would 
shrink from me with horror.' 

But neither lady knew the other's secret, and 

so they were as happy as they could be under the 
circumstances. 

A neat little pony carriage drove Ada down 

to the Klimber station, and a Cromer fly, on the 
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arrival of the train at Cromer, buzzed away with 
her from that station. 

At home, at Oakleigh, she found everything 
in good order, with Hannah and Mary waiting 
for her. There and then, that very evening, a 
council of war was held, and after due deliberation, 
it was decided that Hannah should take a holiday, 
and live with the old people, as she called her 
father and mother, in their little cottage at Cro- 
mer, until such time as Ada should want her 
again. Mary the nurse, the baby, and the baby's 
mother, should proceed by the first train in the 
morning to Klimber, where the pony carriage, 
so it had been arranged between Bertha and Ada, 
should be waiting in the expectancy of their 
coming. 

I have said it was arranged that Hannah should 
live with her old people until Ada should want 
her again. So it was arranged between the two 
servants and their kind mistress, but the fates 
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disposed of Hannah in another way. For no 
sooner had this good-looking woman arrived the 
next morning at her parent's cottage, and dutifully 
kissed her mother and father, then she carefully 
re-arranged her hair, put on her best dress, her 
new bonnet, and slipped unobserved out of the 
cottage. She walked along until she reached a 
spick and span baker's shop, and there appeared 
as some glorious vision of the imagination before 
the bewildered gaze of a tall, well-proportioned 
man, who was superintending the taking down 
of the shutters. 

'Hullo!' was this tradesman's greeting, 'you're 
out early. Are you off for the day ? ' 

* I'm oflF for the day, the next day, the day after 
that, perhaps for a week or two.' 

Of course Hannah explained, of course it was 
much better to take a seat in the shop to explain, 
than to stand and talk in the street. Of course 
when the explanation was given, there were 
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certain plans proposed, certain little outings on 
certain afternoons, when business was slack, 
spoken of. Then it must be remembered there 
was every evening in every week-day, for them 
to wander up and down the Cromer streets, to 
look at the jewellers' shops, and laugh when they 
noticed the bright gold wedding-rings for sale. 
Ah ! well ! Ada never got Hannah back again for 
her servant. 

The Cromer flies had no need to 'buzz i'th 
window pane ' for lack of work on the morning 
that saw Ada and her baby off by train for Klim- 
ber Hall. First Hannah and her boxes had to 
dash off and rattle along to her home in fine style. 
Then fly number two took nurse, baby, and 
mother, followed by number three, specially en- 
gaged to carry the impedimenta, solely and wholly 
appertaining to the little stranger. 

The mite of the party had the mightiest luggage. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

What a fuss Bertha made of Ada's child. All 
ladies make a fuss over very young children, 
but for the purest, sweetest expression of affection 
commend me to a young lady who has just 
entered into that glowing region of love, which 
beats the wildest most thrilling romance in being 
part and parcel of our everyday life. 

Baby was taken into Bertha's arms, baby was 
kissed over and over again by Bertha's cherry- 
ripe lips, baby was taken by Bertha into the 
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house, into the small sitting-room, where sat 
uncle John, and Harry Maitland. 

Harry Maitland, of all folks. Yes, Harry was 
there, but it was not his fault. When he was 
ordered off the evening before by John Norman, 
and told to repair to the Klimber Inn for the 
night, his stupid stick had forgotten to take 
itself out of the stand in the hall, and place 
itself in Mr Maitland's hand. Therefore when 
Harry in the morning found out the great loss 
he had sustained by the ingratitude of that 
indolent stick, he fidgeted about from the Klim- 
ber streets to the stepping-stones, from the 
stepping-stones to the Klimber streets, until at 
last grown desperate he resolved to take the 
mansion by storm, seize upon the delinquent 
cane, and carry it off in triumph. Somehow or 
other as he was telling the porter that he had 
only called for his stick, which, generous Harry, 
said he had forgotten, whereas we have seen 
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it was an act of forgetfalness on the part of the 
stick, Bertha happened to pass across the corridor. 
She was naturally surprised to see Mr Maitland 
so soon again, but when he told her that he had 
called for his usual walking companion, her 
surprise was diminished. Instantly, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, she said, 

'Surely you won't go away without seeing 
uncle, and wishing him Good-morning.' 

Harry's resolution was soon taken. He was 
determined not to follow his stick's example 
At all risks, with the prospect of losing his 
morning walk, he would do that which was 
clearly his duty. He would place his hand in 
that of John Norman's, and bid him Good-morn- 
ing. This he did. He also did more. On Mr 
Norman's invitation he took a seat in the small 
sitting-room, and he was sitting there when the 
baby came in. 

Baby was held in Bertha's arms for uncle John's 
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admiration and for a kiss. That great potentate of 

the coal world was pleased to observe that the 

child was very like its — when he caught a warning 

look from his niece. He had just time to change 

his intention, and declare he had never seen a finer 

child for many a long day, when the fond mother 

entering the room overheard his remark, and 

smiled pleasantly upon Mr Norman of Sandwith. 

Harry Maitland, meanwhile, stood by, looking 

foolish. He was uncertain whether he should 

frown upon the child, to make himself look manly ; 

smile upon the child, to make himself interesting 

to the ladies ; take it in his arms, to show he was 

possessed of fatherly feelings, or leave it alone, to 

show he was above that sort of thing. There he 

stood, plunged in philosophic thought, and full 

of a completely new idea — to him. Babies were 

not, after all, things apart from the rest of the 

human species by nature of their disagreeable 

qualities, but were, in fact, very diminutive, very 
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youthful ladies and gentlemen; that he, Hany 
Maitland, was once even as that wee thing. 

From the small sitting-room, the heroine of the 
hour was taken to a superb chamber, which had 
been already prepared in anticipation of its coming. 
Superb was the apartment, always bearing in mind 
that it was an apartment in Klimber HalL Low- 
roofed it necessarily was, but roomy. And then 
the tapestry. Ah ! as you looked at the glowing 
colours that almost seemed to flash upon you from 
every side you could realize what the refulgent 
beauty of the ancient arras must have been. To 
go back to the rough days when men wore armour, 
this room had once been the scene of a fearful 
encounter between two rival factions. The old 
arras for years hung in tatters and shreds from the 
sturdy walls which bore the dint of many a savage 
thrust and cut ; hung for years in sad and piteous 
decay, until the rapid sale of the Sandwith Black 
Diamonds enabled Ralph Norman to purchase 
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Klimber, and to replace the ancient with modern 
work. 

In such a room, I declare no one could ever 
feel alone, and the genius that had conceived 
the subjects represented on the canvas must have 
had an especial aim towards rendering the place 
peculiarly cheerful and pleasant. As you entered, 
a glorious group of country maidens dancing 
round a May-pole, made your heart leap for joy. 
What laughing eyes, what rosy cheeks, what 
splendid busts, what twinkling ankles! How 
full of lithe life, was that wonderful present- 
ment of Spring. 

On your right. Summer was typified by maidens 
haymaking ; on your left. Autumn by lusty reapers; 
behind you, facing Spring, Winter with maidens 
dancing, the mistletoe hung on high, and the glare 
from huge crackling logs casting a ruddy glow 
upon every kissable face. 

Do not mistake me when I only mention 
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maidens and reapers, as if there were only maidens 
in spring, maidens in summer, reapers in autumn, 
and maidens in winter. There were jolly young 
swains in spring, summer and winter; dancing 
round the May-pole in one, laughing and raking 
up hay in the other, and again dancing beneath 
the mistletoe bough; whilst amongst the reapers, 
went those never-to-be-forgotten country girls, each 
one of them ' a sight to make an old man young/ 
There were many other things too, in those 
splendid works of art, which I have not time to 
mention. 

Into this room. Bertha, with the baby in her 
arms, led the way, followed by Ada. With a cry 
of delight, Ada gazed round upon the tapestry, 
inspecting first one group and then another, say- 
ing repeatedly, 

* Oh ! how beautiful, how very beautiful.' 

* I am glad you like it,' said Bertha, ' I thought 
it would be the very place for a nursery.* 
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Ada did not answer. She was looking with 
rapt attention and laughing with almost girlish 
glee, at the winter scene, and more particularly 
at one sly dog of a young reaper, who leading 
his partner under the mistletoe bough, was snatch- 
ing a kiss from full red lips that might tempt 
an anchorite, with his arm round her waist. 

' Such a waist for an arm. ' 

But neither in the splendid contour of the 
figure of the girl, nor in the life-like eagerness 
of the young rascal's face, lay the joke that 
tickled Ada. It was in the expression of the 
girl's face. Full of the joy of dancing, her eyes 
plainly showing how brimful she was of intense 
excitement, it could be clearly seen that she was 
not dreaming for a moment of the intention of 
her partner. She knew not that lips would 
shortly press hers ; she anticipated not the laughter 
of her companions, her own consequent confusion, 
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and virtuous indignation at the act of the over 
zealous swain. This it was made Ada laugh in 
spite of her own troubles. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

From the charming nursery, improvised by Miss 
Norman, Ada had come into Mrs Norman's bed- 
room to find the mistress of Klimber sleeping, 
and Bertha sitting there waiting and listening. 
Silently she had drawn a chair to the side of 
Bertha's, and hand in hand the sisters-in-law sat, 
Ada waiting and listening likewise. 

Presently a weak voice came from the bed 
calling, * Bertha ! ' 

*Yes, mamma,' was the maiden's response, as 
she hurried to the bedside. 

VOL. II o 
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' Are we alone ? ' was asked by the mother. 

Bertha glanced at Ada, who, quickly interpret- 
ing the look, rose at once and rapidly and silently 
left the room. 

Turning to the bedside after the few moments 
taken up by Ada in quitting the apartment, 
Bertha said, 

* Yes, mamma, we are quite alone/ 

* Ah ! that is right, I feel much better for the 
sleep I have had, but I am still very very weak.' 

* That is what the doctor says, mamma, dear. 
You are very very weak. It will take some time 
for you to get back your old strength, but other- 
wise there is nothing to fear. Time and patience, 
and our dear mamma will be as well as ever again.' 

Bertha, as she spoke these words, bent forward 
and kissed her mother s cheek. 

Mrs Norman smiled. ' My child,* she said, * doea 
not wish to lose her mother.' 
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* Oh ! mamma ! ' was all that Bertha could say 
in reply. 

Again Mrs Norman smiled. 'No, no. I know 

you don't. I only spoke in jest. Think no more 

about it. Is it a fine day ? ' 

*Yes, mamma, a very fine day. The sun is 
shining brightly, and there is not a cloud in the 

sky.' 

* Ah ! then I would like very much to have the 
casement open. I feel as if a little fresh air would 
do me good.* 

* I think it would, mamma, for the room feels 
a little warm.' 

Bertha unlatched the diamond-paned casement, 
and pushed it back. With the glorious sweet 
smelling country air came in the songs of birds, 
the rustle of leaves, and faint, so faint that Bertha 
and her mother had to keep very still to hear 
it, a sound as of flowing water.' 

'What is that peculiar sound,' said the elder 
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lady, after a pause, during which both of them 
had been listening attentively. 

*It must be the stream dashing past the 
stepping-stones,' was Miss Norman's answer. 

'It is a long way for the sound to carry, but 
perhaps the wind is blowing from that direction/ 

' The stepping-stones ! the stepping-stones ! ' said 
Mrs Norman, dreamily. ' Ah ! I remember. It is 
away across the stream, for the convenience of the 
cottagers. I have not seen them since we came 
down here to look over the estate. You often 
visit them.' 

* Yes, mamma, often ; the place is so pretty, so 
secluded.' 

' I suppose it is. In my young days, though, my 
parents would never allow me to wander about by 
myself in such places. One was so apt, so my 
mother used to say, to make undesirable acquaint- 
ances amongst the lower orders.' 

At this reminiscence of her defunct grandmother. 
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Bertha could not avoid blushing a little. It was in 
such a place that she had made what her mother 
would probably call the * undesirable acquaintance' 
of Harry Maitland, whose parents, if not himself, 
belonged to the lower orders. 

' But I don't blame you for going there/ added 
Mrs Norman: 'you have not been brought up in 
such strict ways. I think I can rely upon the 
good sense of my child not to make undesirable 
aiCquaintances. Besides, my position was not so 
•assured as yours — ^not so well defined. I was a 
young lady ; but my parents were people of strictly 
limited means, therefore it was not prudent in other 
respects that I should visit such places. The soil- 
ing of dresses, the wearing out of boots too quickly, 
entailed extra expense ; and in a household where 
the expenditure of a sixpence had to be well thought 
over, boots and dresses were considerable items.' 

Bertha, while her mother thus talked, had taken 
a seat by the bedside, and she marvelled much to 
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hear her speak as she did. It was her mother, it 

was her mother's voice, but there was a change in 

the feeling, as expressed in the words, which 

Bertha noticed at once. What was that change ? 
Was it a desire to put aside the maxims of the 

past, a wish to be more tolerant of the views of the 

present ? 

' Besides these considerations,* continued Mrs 

Norman, * there was one powerful motive that 

ruled the conduct of my parents throughout their 

whole lives towards me. Can you guess what that 

motive was ? ' 

' I cannot, mamma. Tell me.' 

Mrs Norman smiled, and taking hold of Bertha's 
hand, went on : 

' I was an only child. As I grew up from baby- 
hood to maidenhood, my parents were pleased to 
say that I possessed a pretty face, a genteel figure ; 
that I was destined to make the fortunes of the 
family by a judicious marriage. 
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* To me, then, they looked for their further 
advancement in life. To me they looked for the 
wealth for which they sighed. Through me and 
by me only could they expect release from that 
worst martyrdom of the world — ^gentility with 
strictly limited means. 

* Their faculties had been sharpened by necessity : 
they hoped, I suppose, by sharpening mine to 
make doubly sure their chance of the one prize in 
life that was within their reach. Therefore I was 
taught to avoid all amusements but those which 
are to be found in fashionable resorts; to smile 
upon those who were rich; to look coldly upon 
those who were poor ; to bear about the aspect of a 
light heart, even though care and anxiety were our 
companions in private. I remember — how vividly 
since IVe been laid on this bed of sickness — this 
rigorous system of training galled me at first. I 
longed to run and sing, when my mother told me I 
was to sit still and look demure. I remember how 
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often I struggled with the propensity to burst out 
into a hearty laugh, which, under the reproving 
glance of my mother's eye, dwindled down into the 

slightest of smiles. 

' I was to be the one model whereby all budding 
womanhood was to take pattern; the one perfect 
specimen of young and pretty female life to which 
all votaries of love, who were well enough oflF, 
were to repair with their hearts in their hands, 
and adoration in their eyes. But although I strove 
to obey my parents' injunctions, and I believe 
succeeded in doing so to their satisfaction, I never 
had an oflfer of marriage. 

' True, young men came in abundance, came, 
chatted and laughed a little, then stared a good 
deal, and finally took themselves off. I used to 
think in those days that I could frequently detect 
the spirit of fun lurking in their admiring eyes 
and if less restraint had been put upon me I could 
have secured a husband. But I was too timorous 
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to experiment on the strength of my own opinion. 
I remained true to the letter of my parents' laws, 
and saw chance after chance go by. It was only 
after my mother and father were dead, and 1 
had become really anxious on my own account 
to make a good match, that I happened to meet 
with your father. To a trained woman, as I had 
become, the colossus of the mining world was as 
a little child. In his own way, my dear, your 
father was a good man. He had money, very 
much of it, and I married him.' 

Mrs Norman here ceased speaking. Bertha, 
not knowing in what way to answer her mother, 
was silent as well. 

The fresh notes of the birds sounded musically 
in the silent room; the leaves of the old tree 
rustled without, tapping every now and then 
with a faint sound upon the closed half of the 
diamond-paned window. The apartment being so 
very quiet, Bertha could hear the murmur of 
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the water at the stepping-stones. The sound led 
her to think of her lover, Harry Maitland; led 
her to think of the joy it was to her to know 
that a manly heart beat for her, and her alone. 
From these sweet musings she turned to reflect 
upon what her mother had just said; upon the 
sterile passionless existence that her words had 
revealed. A life of finesse. A part acted with 
consumate art, and after long long practice. 

* Poor mamma/ was Bertha's inward ejaculation. 
' She has never known what it is to love. How 
then could she sympathise with 'Herbert. Had 
I known what T do now, I would never have 
spoken as I did in the banqueting chamber. It 
was cruel of me to do so, for mamma could not 
possibly understand Herbert, as I do/ 

' Bertha,* said Mrs Norman, as if in answer 
to these unspoken thoughts of, her daughter, 
* while I have been lying here, through many 
weary hours of pain, I have thought much of 
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what you said to me in the banqueting room 
I have thought much of your words/ 

Mrs Norman was speaking very softly, very 
earnestly. 

'I have already thanked God that no mother's 

curse ever passed my lips, I could wish that the 

words I did speak had never been uttered. I 

could wish that my son had not died with his 
mother's hate and scorn lying heavy on his head. 

But such wishes are all in vain. My son is slain, 

and now, when one is lost to me for ever, only now I 

know how much I love my children. I, who have 

lived alone through all the weary years of this my 

life, only learn to value the affection of my children 

when one has departed whither his mother will 

soon follow.' 

When Bertha heard her mother speak thus, she 
hastened to impart the joyful intelligence of which 
she was possessed. 

' My dear mamma, Herbert still lives.' 
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' Herbert not dead ! My son alive I ' cried Mrs 
Norman, raising herself upon one elbow, only to 
sink wearily back again, overcome with the effort. 

* Mamma ! Mamma ! ' cried Bertha, in alarm, 
*you must not exert yourself in that way. For 
your own sake, for the sake of your children, 
promise me that you will keep still/ 

* I promise, my child, I promise ; but tell me, do 
I hear aright. Is my Herbert still living ? * 

' He is, mamma ; but when I say my brother is 
alive, I do not say he is well. The doctor that 
attends him only shakes his head, and says we 
must hope, and that is all. With the exception of 
my uncle and the doctor, no one ever sees my 
brother.' 

' He lives, he lives ! ' was all Mrs Norman could 
say for some time. Then she added, ' He lives to 
learn that his mother no longer scorns or hates 

him. My boy! my boy! John Norman has 

seen him, you say. Where is he ? ' 
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* In the small sitting-room, mamma. Shall I call 
him?* 

* Yes, do, my child. Tell him I want to see him. 
You may leave us alone for a while. I wish to 
speak to him privately.' 

' Remember, dearest mamma, not to exert your- 
self in any way. — Remember for Herbert's sake.' 
' I will my child ; I will.' 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

In the modernised sitting-room, were uncle John 
and Harry Maitland. Harry sat in his chair, 
with the reprobate stick which had declined 
going decently home with him the night before, 
playfully held between a finger and thumb of 
either hand, whilst the knob was as playfully 
toying with Mr Maitland's lips. 

There he sat gazing on vacancy, the very per- 
sonification of irresolution. The day was fine — 
he knew it. Exercise was good for him — he 
knew it. John Norman and he had exhausted 
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all possible topics of conversation — he knew it. 
Why then did not Mr Harry Maitland put an 
end to this irresolution of his and walk forth 
into the sunshine ? Why ? 

The answer was soon seen, when Bertha 
opened the door and entered the room. Harry 
had been seated in his chair, leaning forward 
lazily, carelessly devoting his lips to the knob 
of his stick, while his eyes were looking at 
nothing in particular. But when Bertha came, 
the eyes brightened, he sat erect in his chair, 
and his stick was instantly put on one side, as 
unworthy any longer to be his companion. 

As for Bertha, she sprang into her uncle*s arms, 
kissing him and saying, 

' I feel so happy. I feel so happy. Mamma has 
forgiven Herbert.* 

Then Bertha remembered that even her mother's 
forgiveness was not all that was needed. With de- 
jected look she added, 
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' But perhaps it is too late, uncle ! ' 

' No, chickabiddy, it's not too late. The doctor 
said this morning if Herbert's mind were more 
at ease, it would go a long iK^y towards his 
recovery/ 

' Heaven be praised ! I must run and tell Ada 
the good news. And you, — mamma wants to see 
you at once. Hurry up stairs, uncle dear, she 
wants to see you privately.' 

Away Bertha ran to the nursery, to tell her 
sister-in-law the good news. John Norman, with- 
out giving a second thought to his guest, followed 
closely upon the footsteps of his swift-footed 
niece. Harry Maitland was left alone in the 
modernised sitting-room. 

Of course Mr Maitland in the one or two con- 
versations that he had enjoyed with Bertha, had 
been made acquainted, so far as that young lady 
understood matters, with everything connected 
with her brother's secret marriage, and the scene 
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in the banqueting chamber. He had been down- 
hearted in consequence, very down-hearted, for 
he could read in the firmness of Mrs Norman, 
in her scorn of a low marriage, the death-blow 
of his hopes. 

It is true that Harry M.aitland acquiesced in 
the arrangement made by Bertha — ^that for them 
love was sufficient. It is true he thoroughly 
believed that love would be sufficient; yet for 
all that, somewhere in the misty regions of the 
future, he had built a castle, wherein he and 
Bertha were to pass the time in infinite bliss 
as man and wife. 

Therefore, when he heard Bertha say, ' Mamma 
has forgiven Herbert,' his heart gave a great bound 
and so did his hopes. The future was no longer 
misty; that castle in which two people were to 
dwell in a blissful married state loomed in graceful 
outlines clearer and nearer. 

The course of events appeared thus to Harry 
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Maitland. Herbert, being forgiven by his mother, 
would rise in due course from his sick-bed, to be 
united openly and in all love to his wife. Then, 
when Mrs Norman had become well and strong 
again, she would, in learning that Bertha*s affections 
were unalterably fixed upon Harry Maitland, a 
prospective partner in the great coal mines of 
Sandwith, not forgive in their case, for there 
would be nothing to forgive, but she would con- 
sent graciously without any demur to their union. 
Harry Maitland drew a glorious picture of the 
wedding festivities at Sandwith. He drew a 
glorious picture of himself imbued with burning 
eloquence, (every man believes he is eloquent 
until he tries), speaking on behalf of his dear 
wife and self to the assembled company at the 
wedding breakfast. These two glorious pictures 
of feast-making and speech-making, which so 
powerfully affected his imagination, must be 
borne in mind when the next chapter is read. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Bertha having fulfilled her mission of imparting 
the good news to Ada, descended once more to 
the modernised sitting-room. As she entered, 
Harry hastened to her side, saying, 

'My darling, my darling; what new happiness 
is ours ? ' 

*Yes, Henry/ said Bertha, meekly, * happiness 
that we never looked for. I am sure you would 
have cried for joy if you had seen Ada when I 
told her there was a hope that Herbert would 
recover. She has a wonderfully loving heart, 
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and she worships my brother. It would have 
touched you, stern man though you are, could 
you have seen her telling baby that dear papa 
was getting better ; that dear papa, some of these 
days, would come to take his little baby girl in 
his own arms. Then she took baby round and 
introduce^ the country lads and lasses on the 
tapestry to it, and the little thing smiled as if 
it understood everything that was being done. 
Oh ! Henry, how I shall pray for my brother 
to get better!' 

* He has all my good wishes, Bertha.' 

* That is a good Henry. I shall be glad to see 
them once more at their own pretty house near 
Cromer. Ada says Oakleigh is a perfect little 
paradise.' 

' How I wish Oakleigh was as near to Sandwith 
as it is to Cromer,' was Harry Maitland's spoken 
reflection. 

' Why, Henry ? ' asked Bertha. 
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* Because we might have a villa like Oakleigh, 
And you might think it a paradise.' 

' We might have a villa,' said Bertha, mystified. 
'*/ might think it a paradise. Whatever are you 
talking about, Henry ? ' 

Somewhat of the truth dawned upon her. 
Drawing herself up to her full height, with 
her pretty head thrown haughtily back, 

* Are you forgetting, Henry, our arrangement ? 
Is love no longer sufficient. Love, but a day 
or so old, and yet — yet it pines for what can 
never be. Henry ! Henry ! I did not think you 
<;ould forget your vows so soon.' 

* No, no,' cried Maitland, dropping upon one knee 
and taking hold of Miss Norman's hand, which he 
■devoutly kissed. ' I have not forgotten my vowS. 
I hold that love is all sufficient ; but — but I thought 
perhaps you would like a villa of your own, like 
Ada has.' 

* Me, Henry ? ' Bertha'3 beautiful eyes were 
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lifted upwards as she spoke. *No, never! I 
have said that I love you. You have said that 
you love me. That is all sufficient, while life 
lingers in my heart, for my earthly happiness. 
All I had to give I have given. All I wanted 
to receive I have received. For me there is neither 
hope nor fear, but always joy, joy unalloyed ; the 
joy of loving and being beloved. If I have hope^ 
it will be hope for the welfare of others. If I have 
fear, it will be for those around me. 

* No, Henry ; I ask for no villa. I ask for 
nothing more in this world. Love is mine ; what 
need have I of other home save this that shelters 
me now ? Love is mine ;. what can the most selfish 
mortal ask for more ? Love is all sufficient.* 

While Bertha was speaking, Harry Maitland had 
risen from his semi-kneeling posture, and was 
standing by her side, still retaining hold, however^ 
of her hand. For a man who had just declared 
that, so far as he was concerned, love was all suffi- 
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cient, his answer to Miss Norman's words, to say 
the least of it, was slightly misleading. 

'And yet, according to what your uncle has 
often said to me, love is only the prelude to 
marriage/ 

* Ah ! yes, Henry, to the many, because their 
love is not as ours. True love asks nothing for 
itself, and yet, in another sense, it asks for every- 
thing. If love is loved, then love is satisfied. It 
has all, and yet to the world in general it has 
nothing.' 

Henry paused to think over this somewhat 
mystical solution of the matter. Then he again 
returned to the charge. For a man to whom love 
was all-sufiicient, what he said was decidedly 
misleading. 

'But you have, — of course, Bertha, I am only 
arguing this question out by way of — of — we will 
say novelty — you have no objection, I presume, to 
marriage as marriage ? ' 
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* None whatever, Henry. Let those who wish to 
marry, marry, and welcome.' 

* Then you would have no objection to our — re- 
member I am only arguing this subject by way of 
novelty — ^to our being married. I mean you have 
no objection to our being married, save that in our 
case marriage is needless — love being all sufficient?* 

' That is right, Henry. Were there no obstacles 
in the way of our being married, I still think it 
would be needless. We love, and love is all- 
sufficient.* 

' Are there obstacles, then, to our being married?* 
Considering that Mr Maitland was only arguing 
this subject by way of novelty, he most certainly 
stuck well to his argument. 

* Most assuredly there are. You forget, mamma 
still thinks of Mr Spiller as a suitor for my hand. 
That, of course, is out of the question. I could 
not marry Tommy — Mr Spiller — even to oblige 
mamma. But if I must cross her purpose in this 
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one point, I need not do so in others. If I cannot 
bring myself to marry the man she has selected, I 
ought not, in justice, to think of marrying one 
whom she has not selected/ 

* But,' persisted Harry, ' if Mrs Norman were to 
consent — I am only continuing the argument by 
way of novelty — if Mrs Norman were to consent, 
and your uncle to persist in his ideas that love is 
the prelude of marriage, and insisted upon your 
being married like the rest of maidens, would you, 
although firm in your belief that love is all-sufli- 
cient, yet consent to go through the ceremony of 
marriage in deference to the wishes of your kind 
uncle ? ' 

Bertha tapped the floor with her pretty foot for 
a few seconds, whilst she meditated this momentous 
question. 

*I fancy/ she said at length, very slowly, *I 
fancy — that — I would. But there, as mamma 
sfi'ys, you will never gain her consent and* 
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' By gosh ! but you will, for she has consentedr 
These words were uttered behind the lovers 
by a well-known voice, accompanied by a tremen- 
dous slap of the hand upon the thigh of the 
speaker. It was John Norman, who thus electri- 
fied his niece and Harry Maitland. He had 
entered the room unperceived, owing to Bertha 
not having shut close the door. 



CHAPTER XXX 

I HAVE now to reveal a secret, which I hope has 
not been already guessed. It relates to the 
Klimbers of Klimber, that race of old Saxons, 
so called by Rupert Warrener, and accounts for 
the extraordinarily sudden conversion of Mrs 
ISomian to the matrimonial views of uncle John. 
The Klimbers had ruled the roast at Klimber 
ever since the conquering hosts from Normandy 
had fought and bled at the battle of Hastings. 
What sort of lives the early Klimbers lived, I 
cannot say, but, previous to the days of steam 
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and Macadam they were a jovial set of country 
squires ; rough perhaps, but greatly liked ; the 
heroes of many an astounding escapade, and the 
tlienies of many and many a gossip's tale told by 
the stone steps or cozy fireside. 

But when roads improved, and communication 
became more frequent between village and town, 
between town and city, the country squire evinced 
a disposition to ramble farther a-field than hLs 
own domains, so that eventually the estate was 
held by a dashing young Klimber, who seldom 
visited the old HalL He and a sister were the 
only representatives left of the ancient family. 

This young Klimber and his sister lived a very 
fast life in veiy fast times. The sister married 
an equally dashing young friend of her brother s, 
and in course of time gave birth to a daughter. 
Years rolled on. The wild life led by them 
told upon the health of the husband, and he died ; 
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leaving the brother and sister and a little girl 
to mourn his loss. 

Years rolled on, and the money necessary for 
a gay existence was raised by mortgages upon 
the estate, until prematurely old, brother and 
sister found their credit gone, their friends fled, 
and worse than all, their health completely 
shattered. 

Something had to be done, and the brother 
being lord and master of what was left of the 
remains of Klimber, diverted them to his own 
special use. Reckless of health in his youth, 
he became niggardly of what was left in his pre- 
mature old age. He retired to a health resort 
for fashionable invalids, and with the usual lib- 
erality of exhausted spendthrifts, allowed his 
sister and her child the free use of the old Hall, 
and nothing to live upon. 

Utterly broken in spirits and fortunes the 
lady went down to Klimber, and lived there as 
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best she might on nothing a year. Her pride 
forbade her to tell her neighbours, that she was 
of the ancient stock of Klimbers, and after many 
surmises on the part of gossips, was relegated 
to the post of housekeeper, and by that name 
was she known throughout the broad domains 
of her proud forefathers. 

Her child grew up, and inherited with the 
blood, some of the eccentricities of the mother. 
A good-tempered happy-go-lucky sort of a young 
man, whose calling was the sea, came round by 
Klimber when the widowed housekeeper's daughter 
was verging upon sweet eighteen. To fall in love 
with the pretty village girl, was quite a natural 
thing to the honest sailor. To run away with 
her and marry her was not quite so natural, but 
it's wonderful how seafaring men accommodate 
themselves to circumstances. 

The yoimg wife returned in a few months, 
asking forgiveness for the imprudent step she 
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had taken; returned and gave birth to a son. 
Her husband had gone to his vocation, promising 
when wealth and fame were his, he would come 
back to Klimber and live. He did return but 
minus the wealth and fame, or rather only minus 
the wealth, for if being a captain confers fame, 
then Captain Warrener was famous. 

The quiet of a country life did not suit the 
gallant captain's constitution any better than it 
did, some years later, that of the wealthy collier 
Balph Norman. He died a year or so after his 
wife had given birth to twins. His wife did not 
long survive him. She died in the arms of her 
old friend the gossip, whom Ada met when she 
took that memorable trip from Cromer to Klimber 
village. 

The estate was ultimately sold to the Normans, 
the housekeeper removing, upon a scanty allow- 
ance from her brother, to the township of Rick- 
forton. She had hopes of her two grandsons 
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growing up to be steady Rickforton manufacturers, 
but these hopes were frustrated in the one in- 
stance, by the wild conduct of the eldest, and 
death intervened before the other had grown up. 
The Klimber brother dying before his sister, 
enabled the housekeeper grandmother to leave 
her youngest grand-children, Ada and Robert 

Warrener, fairly well off, that is as regarded 
from a Rickforton point of view. 



When Rupert Warrener left Klimber Hall, after 
his interview with the haughty widow, Mrs 
Norman, he repaired to the village alehouse, to 
refresh himself with good home-brewed ale, and 
to keep up familiar relations with the Klimberites, 
from whom he had already gained valuable infor- 
mation. 

Among his Klimberite friends was the old 
gossip, in whose arms Rupert's mother had 
died, and who had already made herself known 
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to Rupert ; and, indeed, by whose advice he had 
been to see Mrs Norman. 

Filled with wrath, Rupert related, as well as he 
could, all that passed. The old woman gathered 
from his words that Mrs Norman's main objection 
to the marriage was that Ada was a lackey's 
daughter, or related to a lackey. Under these 
circumstances, she thought it only right to tell 
to Rupert Warrener what had been confided to 
her in the strictest secrecy by his mother. 

Together they arranged that Rupert should stay 
about Klimber until Herbert Norman came back 
from Sandwith; that he should try and see him 
privately, and conjure him by every means that 
Rupert could devise, to promise that Ada Warrener 
should become his lawful wife. A private interview 
could be easily arranged, owing to the secret rami- 
fications in the old mansion. 



When Herbert Norman entered his bedroom 
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after his stormy interview with his mother, he 
was confronted by the Anglo-American, who 
characteristically said to him, 

'Wa — 11, well. I reckon you don't know me. 
My name's Rupert Warrener. Say — don't you 
know my sister Ada ? ' 

* I do,' said Herbert, coolly, ' she is my wife.' 
'Jericho! What? Say it again.' 

*If you are the long expected brother from 
America, and I suppose you are, I tell you 
that your sister Ada is my wife.' 

Rupert looked at the tall, composed young 
fellow by his side, and, perhaps, for the first 
time in his life felt thoroughly abashed. In 
a subdued tone he said, 

* Say, young man, may I ask you a question V 
' Certainly. What is it ? ' 

' What made you marry Ada ? ' 

* Love, sir. I loved your sister. I married her.' 
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Rupert took a long look at the manly young 
fellow, and then said, 

' Jericho ! I know now what these Britishers 
mean when they talk of a gentleman. You bet/ 
But this was more of an observation to himself, 
than to Herbert. 

* So Ada is Mrs Norman,' he continued. ' I 
wonder what the old lady will say to that.* 

'If you mean my mother, she has had her say 
already. She declines having anything to do 
with my wife on account of a relative of hers 
once being housekeeper in this place.' 

'Old granny. Wa — al, well she's wrong there. 
I've been told all about it. Granny was a Klim- 
ber of Klimber, and your wife has blue blood in 
her. Jericho! but you'd make your fortune with 
her in America, as a show, if she could stand 
the bleeding.' 

Then in the wild exuberance of his joy at 
finding 'the whole thing correct,' as he said, 
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Rupert gave three mighty cheers for Mr and Mrs 
Nomian, and without considering the damage he 
was doing to the ceiling, to give better effect to his 
cheers, he fired off three chambers of his revolver. 
Out of a spirit of devilry he had rushed into 
the banqueting chamber, and celebrated there in 
his own peculiar fashion the nuptials of his 
sister with Herbert Norman. The excitement, 
the fright, and her screams, had ruptured a small 
blood-vessel in Mrs Norman's throat, which Bertha 
not unnaturally, feeling the blood upon her hand, 
supposed was a wound caused by Warrener's 
random shot. 



When John Norman entered Herbert's bedroom 
he found that young gentleman in a state of 
perplexity as to what course to pursue, that is 
as to whether he should stay in his room, or 
descend and tell his mother the news he had 
heard. John Norman's sagacity saw in the fears 
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Mrs Norman entertained respecting her son's 
death a ready solution of a problem, which since 

he had seen Mrs Norman in her true colours, 
somewhat perplexed him, namely the gaining of 
that lady's consent to the marriage of Maitland 
with Bertha. He also lost no time in getting at 
the truth of Rupert's statement with regard to 
Ada's blue blood, so that when he was summoned 
to the bedside of his sister-in-law he was enabled 
to give her such a glowing account of the Klim- 
bers of Klimber, and of Ada's connection with 
them, that the present mistress of Klimber Hall, 
without much pressing, yielded to uncle John's 
desires on the score of his niece and protege. Mr 
Norman, it may be observed, only alluded in 
general terms to the parents of Mr Maitland, 
but he laid great stress upon the fact that when 
Harry was old enough he intended him as a 
candidate for parliamentary honours. 
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Mrs Norman rapidly got well. Under the 
potency of her conversational powers, this secret 
marriage of Herbert redounded considerably to 
the credit of the Normans. With ready tact, Mrs 
Norman did not strive to hush the matter up. She 
spoke openly of her son marrying without her 
consent ; of her perfect willingness to take to her 
arms as a daughter-in-law the lady selected by 
Herbert as a wife ; of the opportune arrival of the 
American millionaire — * eccentric, my dear, eccen- 
tric ; but then you know millionaires can afford to 
be so ;' of his revelations with respect to the family 
of the Klimbers of Klimber — *a very, very old 
family; so old indeed, my dear, that even we 
Normans have nothing to show of like antiquity.' 
In brief, Mrs Norman was delightfully open and 
candid — so open, so candid, that the only question 
in the visitor's mind upon which there was cast a 
doubt was as to who the *dear men' — the iron- 
clothed ancestors — really belonged, the Klimbers or 
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ihe Normans. That doubt was never solved to 
any one's complete satisfaction. 

The grand ball was given after all, and went 
oflF with the greatest ^clat The American million- 
aire divided the honours with his ariiiable and 
well-bom sister. Harry Maitland also came in 
for some pleasing attentions. Under the foster- 
ing words of Mrs Norman, he grew in the public 
estimation as the evening wore away. ' A princely 
estate, my dear, is Sandwith. How I love the 
grand old place. Why, Mr Maitland will not 
know his own wealth, when my good kind brother- 
in-law is taken away. I am told he is very clever. 
Perhaps I may yet speak of my daughter the 
Countess.* 



Jane, I mean Mrs Rowley, had her ambitions 
satisfied at last. A great army of artificers 
came and redecorated Sandwith House. By some 
judicious replantings, the grounds in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the mansion, regained once more 
their reputation of park land. After the army of 
artificers had gone away, there came an army of 
servants, over whom Mr Norman, with that peculiar 
twitching of his round the corners of his mouth, 
placed Mrs Rowley with supreme command. 

Mrs Rowley was proud of her position, but soon, 
too soon alas, she began to feel the ' thorns in the 
cushion.* For, Mrs Rowley knowing about as 
much how to conduct the internal economy of a 
place like Sandwith, when properly appointed, 
as her newest scullery maid, soon came to logger- 
heads with her chamber-maids and kitchen sub- 
ordinates, who, being used to the guidance of a 
trained housekeeper, did not hesitate to speak 
their mind to the whilom cottage girl, and tell her 
that she was an * old fool.* This led to recrimina- 
tions on the part of Mrs Rowley, and notices to quit 
were as common as ditchwater in the lordly habita- 
tion of John Norman. 
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The habitation of John Norman. I should not 
say that, for uncle John, when the servants came, 
and after he had appointed Mrs Rowley to be chief, 
withdrew from the richly restored edifice, to a 
modest yet substantial house that he had had built 
near to the new cottages of his miners, So the 
wranglings and the j anglings and the bitter heart 
burnings that went on in Sandwith House affected 
him not. 

One evening he was standing in the pretty 
piece of garden ground that surrounded his new 
abode, when a female figure advancing along the 
road stopped at his garden gate. 

Mr Norman had seen this figure coming and 
had recognised it, so when the woman stopped 
by his garden gate, uncle John was busily engaged 
in studying one of his flower beds. 

' Mr John,' said a well-known voice. 

Mr Norman turned round. 

* Why, Ja — Mrs Rowley, is it you ? ' 
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'It's me, what's left of me. But don't call me 
Mrs Rowley. Call me Jane.' 

* Jane ! ' said Mr Norman, with well-affected sur- 
prise. * Why, I thought you preferred Mrs Rowley.' 

' So I did, Mr John; but not now. Oh! Mr John, 
I have indeed been an old fool as they say up there.' 

The long and the short of this conference was 
that Jane came to abide under the roof of Mr 
John's new residence, and with the * other servant * 
managed to make herself and her worthy master 
comfortable for the rest of their lives. 

That great speech of Elizabeth's : — ' Arrah, now, 
and be done with your nonsense. The divil of 
another maid-servant is there in the place at all 
at all, except maybe ye be after maning the ould 
tom cat,' — which was the cause of her being 
' doubled up ' at tirst in the estimation of Mrs 
Rowley, 'straightened her out* again in the esti- 
mation of the ' old fool,' and she became the 
valued * other servant ' under John Norman. 
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Sandwith was the scene of the marriage festi- 
vities of Bertha and Harry Maitland. The break- 
fast display was gorgeous in the extreme, and 
Harry, warmed with love and champagne, made 
an excellent speech. Mrs Norman was proud of 
her son-in-law. * An effort,' she said to the gentle- 
man who sat next her, * worthy of the future 
parliamentary leader.' 

Prior to the wedding, Sandwith and its appur- 
tenances, were made over to Harry — I mean Henry 
Maitland, Esq., by John Norman. The diamonds 
that were his wedding present to his niece were 
never forgotten by Mrs Norman of Klimber. * My 
dear,' she used to often and often say afterwards, 
'they were worth a king's ransom.' 

Nor must I forget the mighty laugh that pealed 
along the breakfast table, as the bride and bride- 
groom rose to prepare for their departure for the 
honeymoon. 

THE END 
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